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by divine commission a specific trust has been committed 
to a specific church, a trust which can be administered 
by no other organization of human beings. Now, of all 
forms of patronage or means of influencing the minds 
of men and securing obedience and loyalty, this easily 
stands first. Those who believe that they are called 
to be the special ministers of such a divine trust may 
properly disregard all other considerations and give 
themselves to their work with an enthusiasm to be 
gained in no other way. But, also, and this is the reason 
why this claim of the church is going out of the world, 
this belief in an exclusive right to administer the sacra- 
ments, and an exclusive salvation, has been and is 
the source of ecclesiastical tyranny and persecution 
and many another evil which has made the history 
of Christianity a blood-stained record. 
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JupDGED from the point of view of thoroughgoing 
congregationalism and democracy, an argument can 
be made against the Fellowship Committee appointed 
by our National Conference. The congregation ought 
to be free to choose its minister. The individual church 
is the final judge of fitness, and should make its choice 
unhindered. But every church needs information and, 
if wise, will seek protection from unknown adventtirers 
and discredited ministers. The simple fact is that our 
fellowship committee has prevented the entrance into 
our ministry of the offscouring of other denominations. 
Before it was formed we had numerous cases of men 
of brilliant parts, who suddenly became liberal because 
they had been discredited in the communities where 
they were known. Drunkards, opium eaters, specu- 
lators, and defendants in the divorce court, were, in 
many cases that we could cite, eagerly welcomed in 
unprotected churches, leaving behind them a trail of 
disaster and disgrace. A small committee can examine 
the record of a man, and arrive at a knowledge of facts 
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which are entirely beyond the reach of a congregation. 
The mere fact that a man must appear before a com- 
mittee frightens away many a timorous sinner. 
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EveRvBopy has read about the Druce affair in Eng- 
land, and how a grave was opened to prove that the 
Duke of Portland and Thomas C. Druce were not identical. 
But everybody does not know that, connected with the 
claim to the estate of the Duke of Portland, there was 
a stock company formed, of which the shares were 
widely distributed, bought mostly by ignorant men 
and women who were affected by the glamour which 
always disturbs the sight of romantic poor people, 
who imagine that there are great estates unclaimed or 
wrongly held, which may be secured if only the legit- 
imate heirs are produced. There is a regular trade in 
fictitious estates and mysterious treasures, which is 
carried on with profit to a few ingenious scoundrels, 
and wide-spread loss to over-credulous people who are 
eager to get something for nothing. 
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A Goop many of the lapses from virtue which seem 
so unaccountable may come out of mere weariness 
caused by the overstrain of our modern life. A man 
tires of all the numerous burdens and obligations which 
rest upon him. In a desperate moment he yields to 
temptation, takes what does not belong to him, and 
disappears. Many a person has the same sense of wear- 
iness, but it leads to nothing. The overt act changes 
a hopeless mood into a desperate deed. Most of the 
overstrain is needless. It is the result of vain ambi- 
tions, a self-conceit which is not content with proper 
rewards, and worry about the future which does no 
good. Often the unfortunate criminal is the victim 
of his friends. “Their social standards tempt him to 
strive for things just beyond his reach. He overreaches 
and falls. 
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Joy in working is an ideal which some lovers of their 
kind believe can be realized, while others stoutly deny 
it. ‘This, at least, is certain, that the workers of the 
world are divided into two classes: the one taking up 
their tasks with some pleasure, if not hearty enjoyment; 
the other regarding its work without interest, if not with 
aversion. We do not say that all the latter class can mi- 
grate into the other; but we do believe that this world 
would be a happier and safer home for us all if every- 
body sought, first of all, to do that which is worth doing, 
and which one might undertake with pleasure, leaving 
other questions concerning money-making and personal 
advantage to come after. Many a doleful task may be 
cheerfully undertaken and carried through with energy, 
because on it depend other and better things. Distaste- 
ful work, honestly done, may open into the nobler task 
and joy in working. 
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Lest we forget and become puffed up with the conceit 
that we are doing things to put the world around us 
to shame, it may be well for us to remember that one 
parish in the city of New York, St. Bartholomew’s, of 
which Dr. Leighton Parks is the rector, last year for the 
ordinary and regular work of the parish and for its 
usual contributions to missionary work raised $316,409.24. 
These figures show one side of the work. Another side 
is shown by the item in the statistical summary, in which 
it is reported that the number of communicants last 
year was 3,045. Liberals are of many kinds. Some of 
them are so liberal that they can see the good not only 
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in human nature, but in distinct and separate speci- 
mens of human nature and organization not of their 
own kind. Others are so exceedingly ‘‘liberal” that 
they have nothing but scorn for those who have a mind 
to work with the old symbols under the ancient creeds. 
The true policy for liberals would seem to be to learn 
all they can from others, and then mzke the best possible 
use of it in their own way. 
wt : ; y 
ANGER is a protective emotion. Hatred is anger 
hardened into a fixed quality of the mind. We are never 
angry with any one unless he is able to do harm to us 
or to others; therefore, anger is always connected with 
fear. What we fear we hate; but there is always danger 
that anger, as a transient impulse, will settle into hatred 
and degenerate into malice. -It was once considered 


- praise to call a reformer a good hater, but it is never safe 


to hate anybody more than ten minutes. The example 

of Jesus is often cited to justify the haters; but he is. 
always represented as face to face with those he de- 

nounces, knowing that he risks his life at the moment 

when, with high courage, he denounces the sins of the 

rulers and the leaders of his people, and those who 

report his words tell us that his wrath melted into that 

lament over Jerusalem, one of the most pathetic epi- 

sodes in the history of the world. 
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WirHouTr believing in total depravity we may hold 
with great firmness the idea that no considerable reforms 
can be made in the treatment of crime, of the poverty 
and intemperance that lead to crime, or of the influences 
that shape the careers of predatory rich men, or that 
furnish the causes of war, without a thoroughgoing 
moral reconstruction of character. The evil-minded 
poor and the wicked rich create the discords in society 
out of which come the evils which we can curb and con- 
trol somewhat by legislation and other external measures. 
But no community is safe and virtuous where, from 
youth to old age, there are whole classes of people who 
do not recognize the moral law, and submit to moral 
restraint and discipline. The one most important task 
for the church and the ministry is the furnishing of 
well-trained men and women,to do the business of the 
country, make its laws, and control the execution of 
them. 


The Missionary Abroad. 


From the Eskimos in the North to the dwellers in the 
happy islands of Oceanica, the coming of the white man 
has invariably introduced customs and habits which 
have threatened, and often destroyed, the health, the 
morals, and even the lives of the natives. Dr. Grenfell 
has protested that the work of the most high-minded 
explorers is injurious to the natives in the arctic regions 
because among those who accompany them there are 
nearly always some who are not high-minded, and who, 
because they are selfish and vicious, carry with them 
the seeds of degeneration and death. Those who rep- 
resent the better elements of civilization and religion in 
Christian lands are always at a disadvantage when they 
meet abroad their low-minded countrymen, and attempt 
to counteract their destructive influence. 

Dr. J. L. Barton has just published a book in which - 
he discusses the missionary and his critics, and asks 
whether, in the light of modern knowledge, missionary 
enterprises should be discontinued. He shows conclu- 
sively that the most numerous class of critics, and those 
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whose testimony is most often cited, consists of the men 
who at home would take no interest in churches of any 
kind, and who in foreign lands, where opportunities 
abound and temptations are increased, drop all the re- 
straints of Christian morality and Western civilization. 
Naturally they and the missionaries are antagonistic 
to each other. The degradation of white men in Asia, 
Africa, and the South Seas isa matter of common knowl- 
edge to all who travel in these parts, or who are familiar 
with the men who have spent much time abroad while 
maintaining the standards of home life and civilization. 

Dr. Barton shows, with abundant evidence and illus- 
tration, that on the whole the missionaries are the ad- 
vance agents of the higher civilization, and that they do, 
in matters of morals and religion, what men of business 
do to promote the sale of sewing-machines, bicycles, 
reapers, and the various machinery of industrial civili- 
zation. They teach languages, science, the practical arts 
of life, and, when wise and discreet, recommend, by their 
walk and conversation, the higher ideals of modern life. 

One statement to us is rather surprising and, if it is 
true, must represent, we think, a change of front. The 
missionary is said always to treat the native religions with 
respect in a manner similar to that adopted by Paul in 
his speech on Mars Hill. If this be true, it seems to us 
to mark a great advance in the treatment of what were 
once denounced as false religions, and indicates a new 
tendency to come into sympathetic relations with 
Oriental nations, which cannot fail to be helpful. 

The thing that most impresses us, however, is the 
perhaps unconscious change of front and declaration 
of purpose. Joseph Cook, in his famous Monday lect- 
ures, denounced the idea that a missionary who did not 
believe in the eternal punishment of the wicked in an 
infernal world should be allowed to carry the gospel of 
good news to the heathen. He said that to give up the 
doctrine of eternal punishment was to cut the nerve of 
missions. Now throughout this volume the interesting 
and attractive feature is the insistence upon the civiliz- 
ing and refining influence of missionary work. ‘The 
testimonials cited all point in the same direction. ‘The 
insistence is not upon the mortal peril of the heathen and 
the work of the missionary, in snatching them like brands 
from the burning, but over and over again, in many ways, 
from men in every station in life, heathen and Christian, 
the testimony is uniform. ‘To illustrate this statement 
let us take the very last testimonial in the volume. 

Alexander McArthur, M.P.: ‘‘I believe the advance- 
ment of civilization, the extension of commerce, the in- 
crease of knowledge in art, science, and literature, the 
promotion of civil and religious liberty, the development 
of countries rich in undiscovered mineral and vegetable 
wealth, are all intimately identified with and, to a much 
larger extent than most people are aware of, dependent 
upon the work of the missionary, and I hold that the mis- 
sionary has done more to civilize and to benefit the 
heathen world than any or all other agencies ever em- 
ployed.” 

We have given this book prominence because it brings 
into view an ideal of missionary work which is far more 
attractive to liberals than the plan of salvation once 
presented to the heathen without alternative. It is 
still asserted that the fundamental principle of our Chris- 
tian faith makes it ‘‘obligatory upon every professed 
follower of Jesus Christ to make his gospel known to all 
men and all races.”’ ‘‘Loyalty to Christ demands this.” 
Once the missionary said more than this. He quoted, 
without shrinking, that doubtful passage: ‘‘Go ye into 
all the world, and preach the gospel to every creature. 
He that believeth and is baptized shall be saved; but 
he that believeth not shall be damned.’ Instead of 
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cutting the nerve of missionary enthusiasm, as Joseph 
Cook predicted, we believe that the humane attitude and 
approach to the heathen on the level of our common 
humanity will greatly increase the value of missionary 
work and in the end give more satisfaction to all con- 
cerned. 


A Divine Deity. 


The problem of the last century was the divinity of 
Christ: that of the present century is the divinity of 
God. What the people want is some one to love and 
not somebody to worship. There must be a more literal 
understanding of the relation of father and child. The 
Lord’s Prayer must mean what it says, that we have a 
real father in the heavens—and on the earth, too. Nor 
will the modern conscience be satisfied with consider- 
ing God a divine friend on this side of the grave, but 
an unmerciful master on the other. The whole problem 
of hells and heavens has come to seem monstrous. Old 
Dr. Skinner, the saintliest of our old-fashioned divines, 
and most eloquent, used to say, I do not see how God 
could damn forever John Foster, for surely John Foster 
was one of the best of men. I could not doit, but I suppose 
God must. The trouble was that John Foster was 
a Universalist. Now we have outgrown all this neces- 
sity of believing in a hell builder and a heaven builder. 
Our logic agrees with our consciences, that God really 
is the Divine Will and Purpose of the universe, ever 
leading onward to light and life, and that he finds no- 
where a necessity of crushing out his miserable children 
for his own personal glory. 

All our other ideals have developed. Our concep- 
tions of individual manhood and of social righteous- 
ness have cut loose from those of medievalism. ‘There 
has been a moral and religious grounding of our govern- 
mental affairs. The problem remained, whether we 
must adhere to our old conceptions of God as received 
from those who wrote the books of the Old Testament 
or the creeds of Trinitarian orthodoxy. Almost without 
knowing it, we ceased preaching what. still remained 
in our confessions of faith. The process of emanci- 
pation was slow and unconscious; but now we see that 
Christianity, at the core, does not involve a God of 
vengeance. The Lord’s Prayer, as we read it, no longer 
begs a divine being not to lead us into temptation, but 
to make life’s trials and tests such as we can bear. The 
autocracy that created sentient beings, and then damned 
them for his own glory, became abhorrent of necessity. 
Our God must be certainly as good as our ideal man. 
It was impossible any longer to satisfy ourselves with 
prostrations and submissions. The church of Jesus 
Christ is. the church of humanity. It’s law is the law 
of helpfulness. Our object is not so much to save from 
future perdition as from present damnation. We are 
going into the slums and the tenements, not to shrive 
the dying victim of social neglect, but to care for the 
hungry child and to reconstruct society on a nobler basis. 

The change came about, of necessity, partly from the 
natural evolution of human society crowding down 
and out such forms of baptized selfishness as slavery 
and intemperance, but it came with increased speed 
and with logical certainty after Darwin revolutionized 
our views of the creation. With man ascending in- 
stead of fallen, the character and purpose of Jesus 
was revolutionized. Instead of a substituted victim 
Of eternal justice, a sacrifice for sins that he did not 
commit, he appears as in fact the son of God, 
warm human brother, whose place in history is not 
hard to determine. His gospel cuts loose from terrors 
and from formalism, from sacred days and sacrificial 
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functions, having for its object to bring to light the 
true life, and to establish us in natural relations with 
him in whom we live and have our being. 

It is impossible to fear such a revelation of God as 
Jesus undertook to make known. The minister of 
righteousness makes his appeal to fear out of a barbar- 
ous conception of God. ‘The Divine Father is infinite 
love. The terrible thing to-day is not an awfully malign 
judgment, but is the living in the darkness where the 
Father cannot be seen. Sin is the destroyer to be 
dreaded, not because of its future of eternal punishment, 
but because it emaciates character, and blinds us to 
the Eternal Light. 

A Divine God, that is what we must think out in our 
intellectual life, and feel out in our emotional life, and 
then we must live as his children. Will not the whole 
world some day rejoice in its full-hearted and clear- 
headed affection for the One All-good, All-true, and 
All-beautiful? This is the hope of the right believer 
and the honest worker. The twentieth century should 
put out from our churches, from our homes, and from 
our hearts all thought of an undivine God. 


American Unitarian Association. 


The Tuckerman School Lectures. 


A rare opportunity of strengthening the work of our 
churches and Sunday-schools is presented to the minis- 
ters and people of our fellowship who live within reach 
of the National Headquarters. The course of lectures 
offered by the board of managers of the Tuckerman 
School, and extending through the months of January, 
February, and March, is singularly interesting both 
because of the quality of the speakers and the charac- 
ter of the subjects they treat. It is a privilege to hear 
the expert testimony of men and women who have 
achieved remarkable practical success in some particular 
line of church or Sunday-school administration. Prof. 
Albert E. Bailey concludes on January 29 his course 
on Sunday-school Methods, and he deals on that day 
with the important subject of Sunday-school Discipline. 
Fifty or more of our Sunday-school teachers have 
profited by his helpful suggestions, but three times that 
number should have an equally profitable experience. 
On January 28 Rev. Daniel 
lectures on the relation of our churches to the working- 
men of our communities. Dr. Evans is the leader of 
the movement in the Orthodox Congregational churches 
to bring the life of the churches again into contact with 
the working people who have lost their sense of allegiance 
to organized Christianity. On February 4 and 5 the 
lectures will be particularly interesting to the people 
who are connected with Post-office Mission work or 
who wish to know how to use’ the printing-press and 
the newspapers for the diffusion of our principles. Mrs. 
Frederick T. Lord, chairman of the Post-office Mission 
Committee of the Women’s Alliance, and Rev. C. W. 
Casson, secretary of the Publicity Department of the 
Association, will be the speakers. On February 11 and 12 
Dr. Joseph H. Crooker will be the lecturer, his theme 
being the importance and the meats of promoting church 
attendance,—certainly a timely and vital theme for 
people interested in religious institutions. On February 
18 President Henry C. King, D.D., of Oberlin College will 
speak on the ‘‘Principles of Religious Education.” Dr. 
King is not only one of the leading theologians of the 
country and a scholar of world-wide repute, he is also 
president of the Religious Education Association which 
will have just concluded its annual meeting in Washing- 
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ton. -On the following day Dr. Richard M. Hodge of 
Columbia University begins his course on Sunday-school 
Organization. By universal consent Dr. Hodge is the 
leading American expert in Sunday-school work. Later 
speakers will be Rev. John Coleman Adams of the 
Universalist Church in Hartford, Rev. Thomas Van 
Ness of the Second Church in Boston, Dr. Dole, and, it 
is hoped, President Horton of our Sunday-school Society. 
Complete programs can be obtained by applying to Mrs. 
C. S. Atherton, 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 

The lectures are given in Channing Hall at four o’clock 
on Tuesday and Wednesday afternoons. It is to be 
hoped that many people interested in these themes will 
take advantage of the generous provision made by the 
managers of the Tuckerman School. It is a chance to 
secure in a nutshell the wisdom which experience has 
gathered. SAMUEL A. ELIOT. 


Current Copics, 


A PATHETIC plea for the sympathy and moral aid of 
the American people in the struggle of liberal Russia to 
attain the right of self-government was presented in 
New York, on January 14, by Prof. Paul Milyoukof, 
who had made a trip from St. Petersburg for the express 
purpose of addressing the Civic Forum of the metropo- 
lis. In the course of his speech the leader of the Con- 
stitutional Democrats in the Douma thus summarized 
the situation in Russia: ‘‘Wherever we turn or look we 
only meet with new trouble to come, and nowhere with 
any hope of conciliation and social peace.” On Janu- 
ary 15, M. Milyoukof was the guest of honor at a dinner 
in Washington which was attended by Speaker Cannon, 
Secretary of War Taft, and two other members of the 
President’s cabinet, in addition to more than one hun- 
dred members of both houses of Congress. It is feared 
by the distinguished Russian’s friends in America that 
M. Milyoukof, upon his return to St. Petersburg, may be 
subjected to legal proceedings because of his public 
utterances on this side of the ocean. 
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THE opening of the third railway line connecting the 
Atlantic and Pacific Oceans within Latin-America was 
made a state occasion at Guatemala City on January 19. 
The Guatemala Northern Railway is regarded by en- 
gineers as one of the greatest feats in railroad building 
in the present generation. Construction was begun in 
1892, and the work has been continued without inter- 
mission ever since. One of the tunnels is two thousand 
feet long, cut through solid rock. When a branch of 
the main line has been completed to the Mexican frontier, 
where it will soon be joined by a spur from the Mexican 
Railway, all-rail communication between San Francisco 
or New York and Guatemala City will have been estab- 
lished. The completion of the great undertaking is 
credited to the statesmanship and the enterprise of Presi- 
dent Estrada Cabrera, the present Guatemalan execu- 
tive, who succeeded in inspiring American and Canadian 
capital with confidence to complete the work upon which 
the Guatemalan government had expended enormous 
sums. 
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In addition to the perennial question of home rule for 
Ireland, several grave problems of social reform con- 
front the British Parliament, which is to be opened by 
the king in person on January 29. Among the legis- 
lative projects which await the consideration of the 
House of Commons is a licensing bill of wide scope, pre- 
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- sented by the temperance party, which has evoked the 


vigorous organized opposition of distillers and license- 
holders throughout the kingdom. Action by the Com- 
mons is also expected on the establishment of old-age 
pensions, for which an appropriation of 42,500,000 was 
made last year. It is proposed to augment this sum by 
a new credit of 45,000,000, a sum which the labor in- 
terests.regard as wholly inadequate to the requirements, 
even as an initial expenditure. The education bill, 
which was passed by the Commons at the last session 
and amended out of all semblance to its former self by 
the Lords, and consequently repudiated by the lower 
chamber, is another subject that will contribute to the 
interest of an unusually significant session. 
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THE House of Lords during the coming session will be 
strengthened by the combative personality of Lord 
Curzon, who last Monday obtained a seat in that body 
at the hands of the Irish peers. Lord Curzon’s election 
was a notable triumph for the former viceroy of India, 
who failed to obtain a seat in the ‘‘gilded chamber” 
from the government, although that honor had been con- 
ferred upon his predecessors upon their retirement from 
the vice-regal office in India. The action of the Irish 
peers, which was bitterly opposed by public opinion in 
Ireland, restores to British political life a man of extraor- 
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dinary vigor and force of conviction, whose retirement. 


as viceroy by the Campbell-Bannerman ministry was 
due to his unremitting opposition to the military ‘‘set”’ 
at Calcutta whose activities he feared as tending to 
establish a bureaucracy of soldiers as the dominating 
force in the administration of British India. 
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A FRESH illustration of the Kaiser’s increasing depend- 
ence upon the radicals in the Reichstag is indicated by 
the large share that members of that group are to obtain 
in the decorations to be distributed on the anniversary 
of the first coronation of a King of Prussia as German 
Emperor. Hitherto radical representatives have had 
little, if any, part in the distribution of imperial favors. 
Despite the evidences of a conciliatory purpose offered 
by the Kaiser, however, there is a growing feeling among 
radical members, stimulated by their constituencies, 
that the chancellor’s emphatically’ expressed opposition 
to the proposal for a revision of the Prussian electoral 
system is a matter that must appeal to the patriotism 
of Prussians and that Prince von Biilow cannot expect 
to retain radical support for the ‘‘bloc’’—the present 
basis of imperial efficiency in the Reichstag—unless he 
modifies his views on the grave national issue. 
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A stTRonG tribute to the good faith of the Japanese 
government in its dealings with Canada on the question 
of the emigration of coolies was paid in a report presented 
to the Canadian Parliament at the beginning of the week 
by W.#T. MacKenzie-King, the royal commissioner, 
who has been inquiring_into the subject of the influx 
of Oriental labor into the dominion. The commissioner 
found, in effect, that the administration at Tokio had 
exerted itself to limit the immigration of its subjects into 
Canada; but that Japanese statesmen had been mis- 
led by the activities of the Canadian Pacific Railroad 
and other corporate interests, at whose instance the 
Japanese minister of foreign affairs had been informed 
that Canada needed and would welcome Asiatic labor. 
Among the individuals named in the commissioner’s 
report as having been active in the promotion of coolie 
immigration into British Columbia is the lieutenant 
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governor of the province, James Dunsmuir, who is also 
president of the Wellington Colliery Company, a corpora- 
tion which employs a large number of Japanese and 
Hindus in its mines. 
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AN echo of the tumult of terrorism that prevails in 
the Macedonial vilayets of Turkey reached the breakfast 
tables of the civilized world at the beginning of the week 
in the form of a despatch conveying the information that 
an armed Greek band had fallen upon the Bulgarian in- 
habitants of the village of Dragos, near Monastir, during 
the celebration of a festival, had driven the populace 
into their homes, and had set fire to thestructures. The 
despatch conveyed the further information that among 
the thirty or more persons who were thus burned to death 
in their own homes were women and children. It is 
this form of propaganda for the advancement of the Hel- 
lenic cause in Macedonia—a country in which the majority 
of the population is Bulgarian—that has evoked re- 
peated protests to the powers from the government at 
Sofia. Inasmuch, however, as Macedonia, under the 
joint auspices of Russia and Austria-Hungary has been 
theoretically ‘‘pacified,’’ no heed has been paid in Europe 


‘to the appeals of the Bulgarians for effective action to 


check Turkish and Greek excesses. 
st 


AN international agreement which recently led to a 
cabinet crisis in Sweden was unanimously approved at 
Christiania on January 18, when the Norwegian Storthing 
ratified the treaty guaranteeing the integrity of Norway, 
which was signed on November 2 by representatives 
of the latter country and of France, Great Britain, Ger- 
many, and Russia. The new instrument, taking the place 
of the treaty of 1855, under which Great Britain and 
France undertook to guarantee the integrity of Norway 
and Sweden jointly as against Russia, caused a stir in 
Sweden, which did not become a signatory to the new 
pact. There is a disposition at Stockholm to regard 
with suspicion Norway’s newly acquired status as a 
protégé of the powers. 


Brevities. 


Itis an amazing fact that there are men of ability and 
intelligence who often consult fortune-tellers to get tips 
for business transactions. 


Next year the specialists will have to jump to keep up 
with the centenary observances. Great men and women 
by the dozen were born in 1809. 


What is the impulse which sends otherwise respect- 
able women to morgues, court-rooms, and similar places 
where horrors are exhibited or wickedness is on exhi- 
bition? 


If, outside of our city churches, the salaries of all our 
ministers were increased by 50 per cent., the average 
would still be less than the wages of a good bricklayer or a 
plumber. 


Many houses will have to be rebuilt and decent quarters 
furnished for those who engage in domestic service before 
we shall have peace in the kitchen and comfort in the 
rest of the house. 


The many millions of dollars laid by in the savings- 
banks of the country show that, as never before, working 
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people are saving money and getting ready for the pro- 
verbial rainy day. 


Fame unsought is pleasant to honorable men and 
women; but fame planned for and bargained for becomes, 
when it is achieved, a mockery of hope, to be accepted 
in bitterness of spirit. 


Innumerable causes have been assigned for the fall 
of stich empires as Greece and Rome. One of the latest 
is that blonde people cannot survive long in the light 
and heat of Southern countries. 


There must be thousands of college graduates who will 
never earn the wages of a skilled mechanic, but the in- 
tellectual life of the nation is enriched by education, and 
with it there go pleasures that money cannot buy. 


One event of ill omen may happen on Friday, the 13th, 
and ten thousand reporters make a note of it. On Satur- 
day, the 14th, ten thousand similar things may occur with- 
out exciting special notice and superstitious feeling. 


Letters to the Editor. 
Mrs. Theodore Parker. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :-— 

I have just read in your issue of Dec. 26, 1907, the 
letter to the editor, headed ‘‘Theodore Parker,—A 
‘Biographer Wanted.” It appealed to me as timely, 
and it is fervently to be hoped that the desired biog- 
rapher may be found, in which case I should like to 
suggest that an accurate biography of Theodore Parker 
should include a true estimate of his -wife, Lydia Cabot 
Parker, who has never received credit for the power 
she was in his life, owing, doubtless, to her great 
modesty, which kept her ever in the background. A 
writer has reeently intimated, in a would-be-funny 
article on Mr. Parker as a reformer, that his wife was 
‘“‘an absolutely dull woman.’ Far from it. She had 
received a fine education, was acquainted with half a 
dozen languages, and had a mind stored with valuable 
and interesting information collected during her travels 
in the Old World, which she shared willingly with those 
who cared to hear. Having been a member of her house- 
hold from childhood, I knew her more intimately than 
any other person now living. 

JULIETTE F, WaRDWELL. 


BripGTon, ME. 


A Parody on Emerson. 


About sixty years ago the following skit attributed 
to Dr. Burnap of Baltimore was passing from hand to 
hand. Itrecently turned up among some old papers, and 
we give it to our readers as a provocation to laughter :— 

‘“‘R. W. Emerson is like unto a man who saith unto all 
the children and dear mid-aged people of his neigh- 
borhood: Oh, come let us go yonder and dance a beau- 
tiful dance at the foot of the rainbow. ‘There will be 
treasures beneath our feet and drops of all colors over 
our heads, and we shall be in the very presence of the 
mysteries of nature, and we and the rainbow shall be 
one, and the drops shall be beauty, and the drops shall 
be usefulness, and the drops shall be righteousness and 
purity of heart, and mortality and immortality shall 
be identical, and sin and holiness, and labor and rest, 
and vulgarity and gentility, and study and idleness, 
and solitude and society, and black and white, shall 
all become one great commingled homogeneous and 
heterogeneous spot and pure glorification forevermore,” 
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“Who is the Happy Warrior?’’ 


BY MARY E, RICHMOND. 


Land of wonders to the westward, 
Where the world begins anew; 

Land of miracles accomplished, 
And of miracles to do; 

Land of promise for the humble, 
Where the lowly are set free, 

Where the worker is ennobled, 
By the touch of Liberty. 


May God speed you in your struggle 
With the forces from below, — 
Bless and strengthen and enlighten, 
Guard, and guide you as you go; 
Till the nations learn astonished, 
Of a righteous peace in strife, 
Of a peace transforming evil, 
Noble peace at one with life. 


Not a hopeless weak acceptance, 
Of the foolish and the wrong, 
But a patient long uplifting, 
Till the good becomes the strong; 
Peace for all, and not a faction, 
Peace that can defend the weak, 
Militant and prompt in action, 
Able both to strike and speak. 


Willingly you face the danger, 
Willingly you front the foe, 

Slowly teaching your strange children 
What it is to love and know; 

What it is to love and labor, 
With increasing purpose filled, 

Till the seeds of faith are scattered, 
And the fields of hope are tilled. 


Never destiny so splendid 

Stirred the soul of Greece or Rome, 
Fatherland are you to exiles, 

And to homeless hearts a home! 
Land of wonders to the westward, 

Whom the peoples watch amazed; 
Happy Warrior with a vision! 

God will conquer, God be praised. 


Ow Boarp R. M. S. Apriatic. 


Children’s Reading. 


BY REV. JOHN A. BELLOWS. 


‘Mr. Alfred Noyes, whose first volume of poems was 
so full of light and color, with such an evident sense of 
melody that it suggested that a new and veritable singer 
had arisen, has recently sent out a volume entitled 
“The Flower of Old Japan,” published by the Mac- 
millan Company. It consists of two somewhat long 
poems, apparently allegorical, the one a quest for 
the great ruby in Old Japan, where the road is beset 
by ‘‘flowery-kirtled mandarins,’ by grinning idols 
and strangely carved dragons,—in short, by all the 
wild, weird things we see on Japanese vases,—the other, 
a search by three children for the Land of the Smallest 
Flower, through the Forest of Wild Thyme, to discover 
the whereabouts of little Peterkin, 'their brother, who 
is dead. The poems are charming, the first full of 
color and perfume, with many most musical verses, 
while the second is certainly touching in its pathos and 
its naiveté, with everywhere hints of a deeper meaning 
than lies on the surface. 

It is of this particular aspect of these poems that 
something is to be said with reference to the general 
question of children’s reading. ! 

Of course there is a fashion in this as in other matters. 
Some of us can remember the days when children were 
thought to be very well off with the mental pabulum 
presented in Dr, Aikin’s ‘‘Evenings at Home,” with 
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Mrs. Barbauld’s prose poems,—‘‘Look at this lovely 
Rose,’’—and the educational and very ‘‘moral tales”’ 
of Miss Edgeworth. We still remember from the former 
the instructive story of ‘‘Eyes and No Eyes,’’ where two 
boys went on the same walk, the one returning only 
to say that the walk had been dull and tiresome,— 
“having seen nothing, all unblessed,’’—the other full 
of the exciting adventures, not exactly ‘‘by flood and 
field,” but in the way of beholding delightful birds and 
flowers and turtles and things, quite after the fashion 
of a good little boy of to-day, who is doing his ‘‘nature 
study” in a most commendable spirit. The story was, 
indeed, ‘‘not half bad,” and carefully pointed the moral 
that it is not the eyes that see, but the mind behind the 
eyes. Undoubtedly, many had seen an apple fall before 
one fine morning Isaac Newton noticed it and announced 
the law of gravitation! 

Then there were Miss Edgeworth’s ‘‘moral tales,’ and 
very good stories they were, too. Yet who would dare, 
to-day, to recommend to their young folk a book with 
such a terrible title as ‘‘The Parent’s Assistant,” to 
which we sat down, with unspeakable joy, to read of 
dear Simple Susan and that innate reprobate, Lazy 
Lawrence, and the tragic tale of ‘‘Waste not, Want 
not’? All these were told with a skill, and often a 
veritable pathos, that drove their lesson straight home. 
As Sir Walter Scott said about Simple Susan, when 
her pet lamb is brought back by the children,—well, 
there is nothing to do but just to sit down and cry! 
With her wealtheof humor, as shown, for instance, in 
“Castle Rackrent” and ‘‘The Absentee,’ and with such 
an excellent power of story-telling as is evinced in 
“Belinda” and ‘‘Helen,’’ Miss Edgeworth would per- 
haps have been a greater novelist had her art not been 
impaired by the demands of her somewhat pedantic 
father, who constantly insisted that Maria should bring 
out the moral and educational points of her stories. 

Certainly a tale like ‘‘Frank” is naturally repugnant 
to the modern active boy or girl. What can be done 
with such a passage as this with which the first part 
of ‘‘Frank” opens? Frank is sitting under the tea- 
table, and wickedly playing with the leg of the table,— 
“for the leg turned upon a hinge, and was not fixed 
like the other legs.” His mother not unnaturally pro- 
tests against his bringing on a seismic movement, ‘‘Let 
it alone, my dear.’’ And the boy as naturally wants 
to know ‘‘Why you bid me let it alone.’’ An object- 
lesson is straightway given. Mrs. Frank has moved the 
tea-cups to a safe part of the table, and then allows 
Frank to turn the leg, with some imminent danger to 
Frank’s head. He soon sees the point. ‘‘I know what 
will happen. I believe, mamma, it will fall; for, now 
that I have pulled back the leg, there is nothing to hold 
it up but your hand.” We suppose that this sort of 
writing would be too much for a child nowadays, and 
yet on such food as this was an earlier generation fed. 

Then followed that extraordinary tale by the excellent 
Mr. Day, a friend of the Edgeworths, ‘‘Sanford and 
Merton,” where the exemplary Harry Sanford and the 
naughty Tommy Merton enacted a small and tiresome 
drama illustrating all the virtues and vices, while the 
wearisome Mr. Barlow’ sat upon. them as a mild 
Rhadamanthus. But this was far better than a book 
which regaled the minds of many children brought up 
in very orthodox communities, —‘‘The Fairchild Family,” 
by Mrs. Sherwood, the author of ‘‘Little Henry and his 
Bearer,’”’ and other pious tracts in the guise of a story. 
Surely, this was the most bitter dose of medicine ever 
offered in the form of a sugar-coated pill! Especially 
obnoxious was the conduct of the worthy Mr. Fairchild, 
when some one of his little family was guilty of some 
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trifling peccadillo. For he takes them out to a heath 
where a murderer has been executed, whose body (after 
the horrible fashion of the time) is still hanging in its 
chains. There, after expounding the probable causes 
of the man’s wickedness, with a side-glance at his off- 
spring’s sin, he makes them all kneel down and pray 
that they may not be guilty of such heinous crimes. 
And this was regarded as a wise method of setting 
children in the paths of virtue! 

Far better, and, we still think, very excellent, were 
the stories of Jacob Abbott. Do children still read the 
Rollo and Lucy books, and, above all, the Franconia 
stories? We still remember with joy Malleville and 
sweet Mary Bell and the wayward Rodolphus and that 
invaluable Beechnut, who was as full of resources for 
every possible emergency as the mother in ‘‘The Swiss 
Family Robinson.’ He seemed to carry everything 
in his pocket, from a handy piece of string to an axe 
or hand-saw! Or was ever anything more thrilling than 
the description of Malleville’s illness, when Mary Bell— 
or was it Mary Erskine?—roasted an apple for her? 
It was as exciting in its way as the moment when the 
Count of Monte Cristo emerges on his island, crying, 
“The world is mine!’ But children to-day vote all 
this very slow, and—the more’s the pity!—a generation 
has arisen that knows not—Jacob! 

Then came the days of Oliver Optic, with his rather 
slangy boys, who ran away to sea, and knew the world, 
or too much of it, at the advanced age of ten or twelve. 
Perhaps no special harm was done; for, as we remember, 
the moral tone of these stories was always exemplary, 
but certainly some of the old barriers were thrown down. 
Even Miss Alcott, with her superabundant life, her 
dash and abandon,—yet how lovable and sane and 
generally delightful were her ‘“‘Little Women!’—some- 
times led too fierce a revolt against the ordinary 
domesticities. 

Perhaps as a reaction against this most healthy, but 
occasionally too violent realism, there set in ‘‘about 
this time,’ as the old almanacs would say, the tide of 
allegorical and half-poetic stories. There was George 
Macdonald’s ‘‘At the Back of the North Wind,” full 
of a gentle mysticism which might or might not—it 
depended upon the subject—find its way into the childish 
imagination. Later, there was an attempt to revive 
the old fairy story, with Andrew Lang’s red, blue, and 
green fairy books. (Weunderstand that some prominent 
educators have denounced fairy stories, and wish to 
bring up our children strictly on ‘The fairy land of 
science,” where Oxygen is the good fairy godmother, 
and Nitrogen is the bad yellow dwarf. To our thinking 
it will be a bad day when Cinderella and Puss in Boots 
and Grimm and Hans Christian Andersen have been 
turned down, and children are left to an arctic region 
of Gradgrind facts, or where every fable is explained by 
the solar myth theory.) 

And now began a delightful reign of nonsense, through 
the inimitable ‘‘Alice’s Adventures,” ‘‘The Hunting of 
the Snark,” and Edmund Lear’s delicious verses. (What 
a wealth of philosophic suggestion in the parable of the 
‘‘old man in a boat,” who, like many of us, thought he 
was ‘‘afloat,’’ but was brought to a sense of the realities 
of life by the derisive remarks of well-meaning but critical 
friends; or in the conduct of the lady of Parma, who 
became so extraordinarily calm—with the rapt vision of 
a Buddha, or perhaps the denial of matter by a Berkeley— 
that she was uncertain as to the verity of objects thrust 
directly into her face!) But just here we confess to 
being a little puzzled. What do the children them- 
selves get out of these books? Some of the ‘‘grown-ups” 
chuckle over them or burst into Homeric laughter, 
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Weare never tired of the adventures of Humpty Dumpty, 
of Tweedledum and Tweedledee, of the wicked Red 
Queen, and the tea-party of the Hatter and the March 
Hare; for we believe that Lewis Carroll has struck just 
the right mean between arrant nonsense and a better 
than common sense, which occasionally peeps out at 
us between the lines. Thus ‘‘“The Hunting of the Snark,” 
with its wisdom of not exactly our every-day world, 
has consoled many of us not only with its ‘‘jokes,” but 
by its fine appropriateness for the vicissitudes of life in 
many -‘‘a season of woe.’”’ But what impression does 
the child himself derive from this quest of the impossible 
Snark who, of course, turns out ‘‘a Boojom,” as have 
proved so many of the Snarks of grown-ups in later life ? 
For the most part, we suppose, children have followed 
Hazlitt’s wise counsel about the allegory in ‘‘The Fairy 
Queen”’: “If you let the allegory alone, the allegory won’t 
bite you!’ Certainly in Spenser’s poem we do not 
greatly care whether the Fairy’ Queen is ‘‘in general 
the Glory of God, and in particular Queen Elizabeth,’— 
as the orator said, ‘‘the two are (not) anonymous,’’— 
whether ‘‘Arthur is Magnificence and also the Earl of 
Leicester,” while ‘‘Una is Truth and the Protestant 
Church,” and, by contrast, ‘‘Duessa is Falsehood, and”’ 
also, of course, ‘‘Mary, Queen of Scots.” But in these 
other immortal classics, though not exactly on the same 
level with ‘‘The Fairy Queen,’’ for many of us the allegory, 
the possible application of the seeming nonsense to life, 
forms a great part of their undying charm. 

And so we come back to Mr. Alfred Noyes and his 
‘‘Flower of Old Japan” and ‘‘The Forest of Wild Thyme.” 
He himself has a word to say on this subject: ‘‘It is 
perhaps because these poems are almost light enough 
for a nonsense book that I feel there is something in 
them more elemental, more essential, more worthy of 
serious consideration, than the most ponderous philo- 
sophical poem I could write. They are based on the 
fundamental and very simple mystery of the universe,— 
that anything, even a grain of sand, should exist at all. 
If we could understand that, we could understand every- 
thing.” It is the same problem, we may notice, as that 
suggested to Tennyson by the ‘‘flower in the crannied 
wall,”’ which, if we could really understand, we should 
“‘know what God and man is.’’ Of course this means, 
then, that in a sense these poems are not for children 
at all: they are for their. fathers and mothers to get 
comfort and cheer from, and also an insight into those 
wild, mysterious depths and jungles which sometimes 
seem so dark to us after we have left the imperial 
palace of childhood,—the child’s own little mind, so 
fantastic, so seemingly inconsequent, yet often so fatally 
logical. They are thus to do for us the same service 
as that rendered by Kenneth Graham’s charming book, 
“The Golden Age,” which, if ‘‘the Olympians” could 
fully understand, would put a key into their hands to 
unlock many a dark mystery suggested by their children. 

For instance, in ‘‘The Flower of Old Japan” there is 
a search fora wonderful ruby, which is guarded by Creep- 
ing Sin. It is ‘‘The Wisdom Looking-glass,” the ruby 
which none can touch, and which many have loved too 
well. But, when you really find it, the stone is not 
good for much :-— 


“For getting what you want to get 
Is like drinking tea from a fishing net.” 


Of course, the moral is clear enough, and, though all 
the old fairy tales are true, home is the heart of fairy- 
land. 

The search for the dead Peterkin is more complicated. 
There is a slightly unfortunate confusion of songs from 
Mother Goose with songs about the child of Bethlehem. 
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But in the end the children see that Peterkin is safe 
and happy, and can bring back news of him to their 
sorrowing mother and sceptical father. Incidentally, 
there is a capital picture of a sentimentalist,—the hideous 
spider-like old Hermit, who cheerfully slaughters his 
guests, as the spider lures flies to his den to kill them, 
yet, very much like the Walrus and the Carpenter, weep- 
ing over those he slays, as he carefully sorts out ‘‘those 
of the largest size.” It is not quite clear what children 
would get out of all this medley:. perhaps it is not meant 
for children at all. Certainly their elders will find in 
it a decided charm, and sometimes ‘‘thoughts that do 
often lie too deep for tears.’’ For, surely, it seems in 
this matter that the main thing is not the giving of 
definite knowledge, but supplying an atmosphere. If 
the atmosphere of ‘‘Alice’s Adventures” is that of a 
slightly topsy-turvy world, it is really good, wholesome 
air one breathes; and in these later and more mystical 
poems the atmosphere is one of charming fancy, of wise 
suggestion, and of a helpful. sort of philosophy. For 
even children must have some kind of philosophy to live’ 
by,—either the practical common sense of Miss Edgeworth, 
the healthy-mindedness of Jacob Abbott, or the fanciful 
dreaming of some of our later writers, like Barrie in 
“The Little White Bird,” from which evolves “‘Peter 
Pan,’’ or Mr. Noyes in ‘‘The Forest of Wild Thyme.” 
For through fable and legend and story and poem there 
may run some thought, perhaps not always noted in 
childhood, which, as Plato has it, may later come to 
mind, and, like a breeze, will irresistibly woo the soul 
to the knowledge of goodness and of truth. 
Boston, Mass. 


Rudyard Kipling at McGill University. 


According to the ancient and laudable custom of the 
schools, I, as one of your wandering scholars returned, 
have been instructed to speak to you. ‘The only penalty 
youth must pay for its enviable privileges is that of 
listening to people known, alas! to be older and alleged 
to be wiser. On such occasions youth feigns an air 
of polite interest and reverence, while age tries to look 
virtuous: which pretences sit uneasily on both of 
them. 

On such occasions very little truth is spoken. I will 
try not to depart from the convention. I will not tell 
you how the sins of youth are due very largely to its 
virtues; how its arrogance is very often the result of 
its innate shyness; how its brutality is the outcome 
of its natural virginity of spirit. These things are 
true, but your preceptors might object to such texts 
without the proper notes and emendations. But I 
can try to speak to you more or less truthfully on certain 
matters to which you may give the attention and belief 
proper to your years. 

When, to use a detestable phrase, you go out into 
the battle of life you will be confronted by an organized 
conspiracy which will try to make you believe that 
the world is governed by the idea of wealth for wealth’s 
sake, and that all means which lead to the acquisition 
of that wealth are, if not laudable, at least expedient. 
Those of you who have fitly imbibed the spirit of our 
university—and it was not a materialistic university 
which trained a scholar to take both the Craven and 
the Ireland in England—will violently resent that 
thought, but you will live and eat and move and have 
your being in a world dominated by that thought. - 
Some of you will probably succumb to the poison of it. 

Now, I do not ask you not to be carried away by the 
first rush of the great game of life. That is expecting 
you to be more than human. But I do ask you, after 
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the first heat of the game, that you draw breath and 
watch your fellows for a while. Sooner or later you 
will see some man to whom the idea of wealth as mere 
wealth does not appeal, whom the methods of amassing 
that wealth do not interest, and who will not accept 
money if you offer it to him at a certain price. 

At first you will be inclined to laugh at this man, 
and to think that he is not smart in his ideas. I suggest 
that you watch him closely, for he will presently demon- 
strate to you that money dominates everybody except 
the man who does not want money. You may meet 
that man on your farm, in your village, or in your 
legislature. But be sure that, whenever or wherever 
you meet him, as soon as it comes to a direct issue be- 
tween you, his little finger will be thicker than your 
loins. You will go in fear of him; he will not go in 
fear of you. You will do what he wants; he will not do 
what you want. You will find that you have no weapon 
in your armory with which you can attack him, no 
argument with which you can appeal to him. What- 
ever you gain, he will gain more. 

I would like you to study that man. I would like 
you better to be that man, because from the lower point 
of view it doesn’t pay to be obsessed by the desire of 
wealth for wealth’s sake. If more wealth is necessary 


to you, for purposes not your own, use your left hand 


to acquire it, but keep your right for your proper work 
in life. If you employ both arms in that game, you 
will be in danger of stooping, in danger also of losing 
your soul. But in spite of everything you may suc- 
ceed, you may be successful, you may acquire enor- 
mous wealth. In which case I warn you that you 
stand in grave danger of being spoken and written of 
and pointed out as a smart man. And that is one of 
the most terrible calamities that can overtake a sane, 
civilized white man in our empire to-day. 

_ They say youth is the season of hope, ambition, 
and uplift,—that the last word youth needs is an ex- 
hortation to be cheerful. Some of you here know, 
and I remember, that youth can be a season of great 
depression, despondencies, doubts, and waverings, the 
worse because they seem to be peculiar to ourselves 
and incommunicable to our fellows. ‘There is a certain 
darkness into which the soul of the young man some 
time descends,—a horror of desolation, abandonment, 
and realized worthlessness, which is one of the most 
real of the hells in which we are compelled to walk. 

I know of what I speak. This is due to a variety of 
causes, the chief of which is the egotism of the human 
animal itself. But I can tell you for your comfort 
that the chief cure for it is to interest yourself, to lose 
yourself in some issue not personal to yourself, in another 
man’s trouble or, preferably, another man’s joy. But, 
if the dark hour does not vanish, as sometimes it doesn’t, 
if the black cloud will not lift, as sometimes it will not, 
let me tell you again for your comfort that there are many 
liars in the world, but there are no liars like our own sensa- 
tions. The despair and the horror mean nothing, because 
there is for you nothing irremediable, nothing inefface- 
able, nothing irrecoverable in anything you may have said 
orthought or done. If for any reason you cannot believe 
or have not been taught to believe in the infinite mercy 
of Heaven, which has made us all, and will take care we 
do not go far astray, at least believe that you are not 
yet sufficiently important to be taken too seriously by 
the powers above us or beneath us. In other words, 
take anything and everything seriously except your- 
selves. 

I regret that I noticed certain signs of irreverent 
laughter when I alluded to the word ‘‘smartness.” I 
have no message to deliver, but, if I had a message to 
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deliver to a university which I love, to the young men 
who have the future of their country to mould, I would 
say with all the force at my command, Do not be smart. 
If I were not a doctor of this university with a tleep 
interest in its discipline, and if I did not hold the strongest 
views on that reprehensible form of amusement known 
as “‘rushing,” I would say that, whenever and wherever 
you find one of your dear little playmates showing 
signs of smartness in his work, his talk, or his play, 
take him tenderly by the hand, by both hands, by the 
back of the neck if necessary, and lovingly, playfully, 
but firmly, lead him to a knowledge of higher and more 
interesting things. 


For the Christian Register. 


“The Evidence of Things not Seen.” 


BY ISABEL FRANCIS BELLOWS. 


O Strength of God, forever young, 
Forever great and free, 

Touching with fire the prophet’s tongue, 
Making the poet see, 


Thy secret is with those who lift 
The sad world’s load of care; 
Eternity is in thy gift, 
Clear dawning, white and fair. 


What matters it that we are weak 
And stumble on our way, 

Thy strength is there for those who seek, 
A present help each day. 


It neither slumbers nor grows old, 
That mighty Spirit stream; 
With visions it doth life enfold, 
A glory and a dream. 


O subtle Power, we may not know, 
Small lives through thee grow great, 
Though they be weak, and bowed with woe, 
Stronger art thou than fate. 


Judge not, that Ye be not Need. 


BY FRANK PIERSON TEBBETTS. 


People are quick to say that man is good, that man 
is wise. 

None of us are very good, none of us know very much. 
Wisdom and virtue walk in strange pathways. Jails, 
churches, codes, customs, are all of little value in helping 
us to arrive at the fundamental distinctions. The coat 
on a man’s back, his manner of speech, his place of resi- 
dence, his social connections, are all indications of 
character so superficial and fallible as to be practically 
valueless. 

Let us have done with these artificial standards; let 
us take every man by the hand, accepting him for his 
own sake, and acknowledging no test but that of the 
inner consciousness. All distinctions of creed, color, 
race, and type are unimportant if you accept this atti- 
tude. Your neighbor may be black, ignorant, and a 
worshipper of idols, you may be white, learned, and a 
follower of Christ, but between you both there is a great 
bond of human sympathy which, if it is given half a 
chance, will transcend all space, defy all social differences, 
and cross the gulf of hell itself, to reach out from one 
to the other a message of divine hope. 

No one can ever really know the worthy from the 
unworthy, for the tribunal at which men and events are 
finally judged never reports its decisions. From that 
majestic bar of justice no witness nor party at issue ever 
returns to reveal the findings. The men summoned 
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before it, the memiory of their deeds, and the opinions of 
their contemporaries, are all alike swallowed up in the 
mysterious chasm of eternity. Two of the best things 
Christ said were, ‘‘Judge not, that ye be not judged,” 
and ‘‘He that is without sin, let him cast the first stone.”’ 
The ‘‘Infinite’’ can see through this elaborate machinery 
of earthly civilization, can pick out the rascal hiding 
behind the cassock, and discover the saint beneath the 
convict’s stripes. There are as many noble and heroic 
men in the world as there are ignoble and craven ones. 
Let us leave the classification of these souls to a higher 
authority, meanwhile doing what we can to help every 
man upon his way. 
Boston, Mass. 


David Friedrich Strauss. 


BY REV. J. P. TROWBRIDGE. 


The middle period of the last century produced several 
books in Europe and America that were of prime 
originality in the departments of science and theology 
and that challenged immediately a fierce and prolonged 
criticism. From among these, three appeared at equal 
intervals, and in different countries, which now seem 
to be, almost in equal measure, epoch-making. The 
latest of the trio was Darwin’s ‘‘Origin of Species,” 
published in 1859, the next earlier was Bushnell’s ‘‘Chris- 
tian Nurture,’ appearing in 1847, and the earliest of 
all was Strauss’s ‘‘Leben Jesu,’’ which came from the 
press in Berlin in 1835. It was the negative qualities 
of this remarkable book which caused such a commotion 
in the theological world of the nineteenth century, just 
as it was the positive and prophetic message, coming 
from Mr. Darwin’s pen, which set the scientific mind 
in profound agitation even before the religious storm 
of a generation before in Germany had fairly begun to 
subside. Prof. Fairbairn, speaking of the merits of 
the ‘‘Leben Jésu,’’ has said: ‘‘It caused the collapse 
of the older rationalism, natural and supernatural, 
ended the dominion the Hegelian philosophy had acquired 
over religious thought, and suddenly precipitated into 
sharp antagonism the knowledge and faith it had claimed 
to have reconciled. It changed the relations of the old 
religious parties to each other, created new ones, made 
men see where they stood, whither they tended, what 
they must do if they would stand by faith, and whither 
go if they would leave it.’”’ It is not our purpose here 
to review in any sense this extraordinary book, or to 
revive an old controversy over its daring theories and 
still more adventurous doctrine. Its very weakness 
was its strength. The ability of its renowned author 
to demolish with the passion of an iconoclast and the 
heartlessness of an extreme dogmatist opened the way 
and cleared the field for the erection of newer and fairer 
temples in the earthly kingdom of him whose history 
is not a mythical creation, but a most benign and blessed 
fact. We turn, therefore, away from this great storm- 
freighted book, but in doing so let us give our attention 
to a study of the life of its eminent author. 

David Friedrich Strauss was born just a century ago. 
He first saw the light on Wednesday, Jan. 27, 1808, his 
birthplace being at Ludwigsburg, one of the royal 
residences of the Wiirtemberg princes, nine miles north 
of Stuttgart, and only a short distance from the banks 
of the beautiful Neckar. Of his parentage and childhood 
we are quite well informed. He wrote for his daughter 
Georgine, on her confirmation day, a sketch of the family 
and the lives of her grandparents, which is most interesting 
and valuable. From this we learn that his father was a 
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retail merchant in Ludwigsburg, neglectful of his busi- 
ness and not always courteous toward his customers. 
He loved, rather, the seclusion of his garden, where he 
kept bees for amusement, raised vegetables for the family 
need, and spent hours together, reading from some 
favorite classic, like Virgil or Ovid or Horace. He was 
a mystic after the school of Schelling, and, if he had 
resided in New England instead of Germany, he might 
have attached himself to the Transcendentalists. The 
mother of Strauss was the exact opposite of her easy- 
going husband, an active, prudent, practical woman, 
looking well to the ways of her household. She had 
been left an orphan in her girlhood, had suffered priva- 
tion, had known death in her own family, and had 
gradually come into possession of a firm trust in the 
wise and gracious providence of God, by which she felt 
her life had been ordered. With a German boy the first 
thing of importance was his education. In this instance 
the boy chose to be a theologian, and in his fourteenth 
year his parents sent him to the seminary at Blaubeuren, 
a little academic town near Ulm, within sight of the 
Swabian Alps, and nearly fifty miles distant from his 
dear birthplace, amid the broad, lime-shaded streets of 
Ludwigsburg, a town that to the end of his days he loved 
the most of all. He was a slender, sensitive lad, a little 
homesick at first, but soon coming to apply himself to 
study with innate vigor, and growing into the’ respect 
and affection of teachers and fellow-pupils alike. 
Among these teachers there was one who in particular 
exerted a deep and lasting influence over the young 
scholar’s life. He was Ferdinand Christian Baur, who 
in 1817 had been called to the chair of history and phi- 
losophy in the seminary of Blaubeuren, from which he 
himself had graduated in the year after the birth of 
Strauss. This man was one of the greatest teachers 
of modern times. While Strauss was under his instruc- 
tion, he published the first of those elaborate works in 
theology that came from his pen,—‘‘Symbolism and 
Mythology.” It immediately awoke inquiry in the 
minds of his pupils, a remarkable proportion of whom 
became afterward almost as distinguished as their teacher. 
No one perhaps at the time was more deeply influenced 
by the whole character of the work than the youth lately 
come from Ludwigsburg. The examination of its pages 
under the eye of its author formed a turning-point in 
the life of Strauss, and, when in 1825 he passed to the 
university of Tiibingen, the main features of his future 
faith, or perhaps we ought to say his future unbelief, 
were forming themselves in his ever-active mind. At 
the university, where he remained for five years, the 
broadening tendencies of his thought were increased 
by the writings of Schleiermacher, under whom he soon 
afterward studied personally at Berlin, as he did also 
under Hegel and Neander, the latter of whom his pupils 
called ‘‘the Protestant monk.’’ ‘Thus, traced in outline, 
the rapidly ascending course of his scholastic education 
passed to its termination in a brilliant climax. David 
Strauss stepped forth from college halls to be for the ~ 
next thirty years and more one of the best-known men 
in Europe. Upon the publication of the first edition 
of his ‘‘Life of Jesus” the people of his generation rose 
up against him. Almost the whole literary and theo- 
logical world became his enemies. He was hated and 
maligned as Dr. Priestley had been in Great Britain 
on account of his Unitarianism, until finally he was 
driven into exile in America. ‘‘Men known and un- 
known, schools old and new, clergy and laity, every one 
who could carry a stick or even spring a rattle joined 
in the mélée” to destroy Strauss. The Prussian govern- 
ment intended to place the book under the ban; but the 
great-hearted Neander protested, saying, ‘‘Let it be 
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answered by argument, not by authority.’’ The storm 
of words rose high arid spread afar. Our American 
scholars felt its pressure, joining more or less earnestly 
in the controversy that was raised. Strauss himself was 
obliged to resign his position in the university at 
Tiibingen, and retire to his home. He was debarred 
from future positions of influence and profit as a public 
teacher. He fought single-handed and alone, answering 
his critics, sometimes bitterly, sometimes scornfully, 
sometimes candidly, but always with able scholarship, 
biassed though it may have been by dogmatism and 
@ priort methods. 

The permanent place, however, which Strauss will 
- hold in German literature is through his biographical 
writings. These are of a most charming character,— 
clear, sweet, sympathetic, and abounding in anecdote 
and story. The series was begun in 1849, with a life 
of the illustrious but ill-fated poet, Franz Peter Schubert, 
who, like Strauss, suffered much during his short lifetime 
of thirty and one years, and finally at his death left his 
old clothes and a fortune of £2 10s. to his heirs. Then, 
after reviewing the equally interesting careers of Christian 
Marklin and Nicodemus Frischlin, he closed this depart- 
ment of his literary work, which had extended over a 
dozen years, by giving us that remarkable character study, 
which is embodied in the fascinating pages of his ‘‘Ulrich 
von Hutten.” Like the ruler at the feast, Strauss kept 
the best wine to the last; and, however the learned world 
may now have forgotten, as we hope, the acrimony and 
the strife that the ‘‘Leben Jesu” created, it will never 
cease to read with interest and pleasure these lives that 
Strauss depicted with the pen of one who himself had 
suffered, had been disappointed, had undergone trials 
both public and domestic, but who had ever stood up 
resolutely for the truth as he saw the truth,—a scientific 
searcher for the light. He was, like all men, a frail child, 
prone to err, and in sore need of the help that he could 
not seem to grasp; but, if on this one hundreth anniver- 
sary of his birth, any one seeks ‘‘to draw his frailties 
from their dread abode,” and censure him, now that he 
is dead, for the stand he took among the scholars of 
Germany, let him remember that the ‘‘Leben Jesu” 
which David Strauss published in 1835, and which for 
‘a time seemed to threaten the very foundations of Chris- 
tian faith, has proved, after all, to be only a passing 
shadow, across which shineth more clearly than ever 
before the true light that lighteth every man that 
cometh into the world. 

Marion, Mass, 


Spiritual Life. 


I have been driven many times to my knees by the 
overwhelming conviction that I had nowhere else to go, 


Abraham Lincoln. 
PJ 


We aim at a life beautiful without extravagance, and 
contemplative without unmanliness. Wealth is in our 
eyes a thing not for ostentation, but for reasonable use; 
and it is not the acknowledgment of poverty we think 
disgraceful, but the want of endeavor to avoid it.—Per- 
icles. 

st 


Life is what we are alive to. It is not length, but 
strength. To be alive only to appetite, pleasure, pride, 
money-making, and not to goodness and kindness, 
purity and love, history, poetry, music, flowers, stars, 
God, and eternal hopes, is to be all but dead.—Maltbie 
D. Babcock. 
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Always there is seed being sown silently and unseen, 
and everywhere ‘there come~sweet flowers without our 
foresight or labor. We reap what we sow, but Nature 
has love over and above that justice, and gives us shadow 
and blossom and fruit that spring from no planting of 
ours.—George Eliot. ~ 

& 


It is not the most active people to whom we owe 
the most. Among the common people whom we know, 
it is not necessarily those who are busiest, not those 
who, meteor-like, are ever on the rush after some visible 
change and work. It is the lives like the stars, which 
simply pour down on us the calm light of their bright 
and faithful being, up to which we look and out of 
which we gather the deepest calm and courage.—Phillips 
Brooks. 


Religious Unity as the Goal of Liberalism. 


BY ARTHUR W. SPENCER. 


Those who soberly look for the coming of religious 
unity would like to see it realized through the instru- 
mentality of some existing church institution; but the 
attempt to find the one best adapted to that end fails, 
and one is forced to conclude that religious unity is a 
state of mind rather than an ecclesiastical subdivision, 
and that in order to realize it we must shift our attention 
from the church or sect to which we belong to the funda- 
mental spiritual realities which are shared in common 
by all of humanity and have been inherited by all races. 

The most serious obstacle to religious unity is found 
in the stereotyped definitions that we unconsciously 
adopt of these fundamental realities. Unconsciously, 
without knowing that we are putting a stumbling- 
block in the path of our neighbor, we define to ourselves 
the eternal in terms that cast our fellow-man outside 
the pale of what we choose to call a belief in God or 
in Christianity. The trouble has been that our defi- 
nitions are tentative or inaccurate,and have sown in our 
minds seeds of intolerance which would not have made 
their appearance if we had been more careful. 

Even when such definitions are made with care, it is 
hardly safe to regard them as final. Primitive humanity 
chose those explanations of the course of natural phe- 
nomena which were most reasonable in the light of what 
knowledge men then possessed, and anthropomorphous 
conceptions of divinity were the result. Each succeeding 
age has revised such conceptions. In Cicero’s De Natura 
Deorum we have that solution of the problem of the 
universe that presented itself to the scepticism of classic 
Rome as most reasonable. But it is a far cry from that 
idea of a divinity working behind natural phenomena 
which was accepted by Cicero and Aristotle to the 
explanation of the universe by the evolution theory, 
and even this theory may eventually be superseded by 
something utterly dissimilar. Mythology did not die 
with paganism, nor will it totally disappear when Chris- 
tianity is purged of it; for we find it surviving in concep- 
tions of the molecular composition of matter and the 
electron unit of energy, conceptions that we may well 
believe will have to be replaced later, when the bounds 
of knowledge have been still further enlarged. It is 
unsafe to regard any theory of the creation and govern- 
ment of the world as anything more than an experiment. 
It is not well to refuse to make the experiment, because 
we have to express ourselves intelligibly and choose a 
fitting symbol for what we regard as the truth; but, 
once the experiment has been made, we must feel it 
does not finally settle everything, although it does 
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greatly simplify matters if it represents our notion of 
the most reasonable explanation that it has been possible 
- to obtain. ‘ 

The right attitude of the mind presupposes that it is 
not enslaved by symbols, though it finds them con- 
venient: that it deems the fundamental reality higher 
than the transient conception of it. In different ages 
different men, known by various names as poets, proph- 
ets, mystics, and seers, have maintained this frame of 
mind. The formal theologians have missed something 
of their inspiration and religious fervor. The cold, 
modern rationalist must miss it likewise. The truly 
sensitive mind, however, is not the less reasonable, 
because it seeks to penetrate beyond its own fictions 
and to view spiritual realities in their right perspective. 
In this perspective is to be found the secret of that 
frame of mind which must everywhere come to prevail 
before religious unity can ever come to be. 

Let us now approach the subject of religion from the 
cosmological side. Every man, of every race and clime, 
seeks an explanation of the physical universe, and ar- 
rives at some notion of a first cause, which is usually 
the deity of the religion to which he has been born, 
but may be matter, or energy, or some other element 
in a sophisticated cosmogony. Every man, one must 
believe, has in his mind the idea of a first cause of some 
sort, be the conception ever so crude or superficial; 
and, according to whether men regard that first cause 
as personal or impersonal, we class them as theistical 
or atheistical, or, as regards their professed inability to 
decide on its character, as agnostic. It has been custom- 
ary, though the judgment of modern civilization has 
for some time been growing more lenient, to look upon 
agnosticism and atheism as outside the pale of religion. 
In many respects they are rightly so regarded, and the 
writer would by no means claim for them any special 
religious validity; but the term ‘‘agnostic” no longer 
carries with it any imputation of irreverence, and, if 
the word ‘‘atheist’’ is not falling into disuse, it is more 
often used in a technical sense than with an opprobrious 
connotation. The truth of the matter is that a man 
whose beliefs are described as atheistical or agnostic 
may have as profound a realization of the sublimity of 
the universe and the majesty of the forces directing it, 
and may consequently have a mind of as truly reverent 
spirit as the man who believes in a personal divinity. 
Consequently, agnosticism and athcism, though they 
do not per se possess religious validity, should not lead 
to our classing some wise and good men as entirely 
outside the fold of religion. When we consider the 
millions who now follow the teaching of Confucius as 
their sole religious guide, the folly of not calling him a 
religious man, despite his want of theistical belief, 
is at once apparent. Nor are the traits revealed by the 
writings of Charles Darwin those of a man wanting in 
the fundamental religious sentiments. 

Considering religion from the cosmological side, then, 
religious unity ought to exist between all who maintain 
a reverent attitude toward the mysterious forces behind 
nature, whatever be the views maintained with regard 
to a divinity. For that mysterious first cause is the 
fundamental reality of which the theistical hypothesis 
is but an interpretation, and that interpretation is not 
shared by all of humanity, though the reality is known 
to every man possessed of any natural humility. 

Again, let us regard religion from the ethical side. 
A tendency is visible in many quarters to refuse recog- 
nition, on terms of comity or co-operation, to religious 
sects such as Buddhism and Confucianism, because it 
is supposed that in their concern about matters of morals 
they take on a secular character, and neglect matters 
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which belong to religion exclusively. Naturally these 
two sects, being free from teachings about the divinity, 
have not been received on an equal footing, and they 
have struck a pessimistic note, more or less pronounced, 
which seems discordant to any one cherishing the Christian 
faith. However, are no people besides optimists relig- 
ious? Not all men can hold the same opinions about 
the moral order of the universe: even those bred in tra- 
ditional orthodoxy must find their judgment sometimes 
wavering. Whether some terrible calamity is truly 
just and ordained by God is usually doubted by the 
most devout believer, and, as optimism is not equal to 
the strain put upon it by emergencies which are not 
in any way extraordinary, it is evident that much of the 
optimistic trust in Providence prevailing in Christian 
communities is not genuine.: In other words, even in 
those quarters where we should most naturally look for 
it, we do not find that positive assurance that the world 
possesses a moral order which we should expect to 
discover. The men who profess to believe implicitly in 
Providence do not ‘do so. They share the doubts of 
other men as to the course of nature being free from 
miscalculations and injustices, and as to the equitable 
and harmonious administration of the world. They, 
like other men, vacillate between two theories: that of 
optimism, which is the belief in the triumph of good 
over evil, and that of meliorism, the doctrine that good 
tends to get the better of evil without succeeding in 
every instance, though in the majority of cases. Fre- 
quently the meliorist is called a pessimist without 
deserving it. He so commonly masquerades as an op- 
timist that he is clothed with a certain respectability 
even by those who disavow his beliefs. 

If thorough-going orthodox Christians waver in their 
trust in Providence and share the doubts of others, 
it does not look as if optimism were essential to religion. 
In fact, the impatience of Job has very frequently been 
manifested by Christian believers. A belief in a perfect 
moral order is not essential: what is of greater importance 
is that meekness of spirit which refrains from criticism, 
and tries to see wisdom in nature when the evidences of 
it are lacking. The essential thing is an attitude of rever- 
ence which realizes that the purposes of the universe are 
inscrutable, and that any human interpretation of 
them cannot be adopted with complete confidence that 
it is final. The truly religious attitude is one of humility, 
and of reluctance to seek definitions of that which lies 
beyond the reach of sense. Consequently, optimists 
are not alone religious. Those who see in the world 
enough goodness to inspire a sentiment of piety, even 
though such goodness may not be seen as universally 
triumphant, are to be deemed religious men. 

Furthermore, in the absence of a belief in the moral 
order of the world, that faith may be replaced by a 
saintly ideal of conduct which serves the same purpose 
in making him who cherishes it a religious person. 
Morals alone do not make a man religious; it is rather 
his conception of the relation of morals to the eternal 
realities. An ideal of perfect humanity does not alone 
make for religion: something more is required,—namely, 
a conception which lifts humanity out of the every-day 
world into the realm of that which is holy and sacred. 
Hence a division is to be made between non-Christian 
or agnostical ethical systems: some are religious, some 
are not religious. 

When we regard religion from the ethical side, there- 
fore, we should consider as religious men and men 
bound together in religious unity all whose conception 
of the moral forces at work in nature and humanity 
is reverent, and who see in the goodness of God or man 
that which is holy and above human comprehension. 
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Looking at the subject from an ethical point of view, 
unity ought to exist between men of widely divergent 
religious faiths who possess the common belief in the 
sanctity of the good. 

To reiterate what has been said, religious unity should 
exist between those who possess in common reverence 
for the mysterious forces behind nature and also between 
those who share an unworldly ethical philosophy. Such 
men are found in every land, and a tolerant spirit should 
recognize their spiritual kinship, regardless of the theo- 
logical or philosophical form of their opinions. The 
sophistications that have been fruitful in endlessly 
multiplying sectarian divisions and divergent religions 
should be laid aside, and attention directed to that sense 
of reverence for cosmical grandeur and moral sublimity 
which good men of various climes share as a common 
inheritance, without having received instruction in any 
particular doctrine which may be supposed to inculcate 
that reverence more effectively than other doctrines. 
Only by treating religion as not less broad than humanity 
can we arrive at a truly catholic conception of religion. 
Natural religious sentiments can furnish a bond of unity, 
but intellectual systems cannot, because they are the 
product of that tendency which revels in complexity 
and ostracizes in the name of the church or of liberalism 
the doctrines that it rejects. 

The first step toward a genuine liberalism that aims 
at religious unity, a nobler catholicity than the world 
has yet seen, is taken when we have come to realize 
that the particular religion that we profess is merely a 
type, or the type, if you will, of the universal and true 
religion. With this recognition comes that perception 
of the good in other religions that must be acquired 
before we can feel ourselves in any sort of fellowship 
with their believers. But we must take another step 
before we can be in a position to attain real religious 
unity; we must cultivate that due sense of the mystery 
of religious truth which makes us feel that the soul can find 
solutions of problems that the intellect cannot, and that 
religious truth is not a quality of religious doctrines, 
whether those of Christianity or of any other religion, 
but is to be found in the profoundly spiritual impulses 
of good and reverent people. As Christ told the woman 
of Samaria, when she sought his opinion as a Jewish 
prophet, the place for worship was ‘‘neither in this 
mountain, nor yet at Jerusalem,” but in the hearts of 
those worshipping ‘‘in spirit and in truth.” 

BROOKLINE, Mass. 


Fidelity. 


BY C. E. COFFIN. 


Into my life, at intervals, there have come incidents of, 
or examples from, humble, secluded lives which beg to 
be told because seeming to me to hold lessons too helpful 
to be lost. This is one. There has recently passed 
from earth an old man, who was sent several decades 
ago to a State hospital for those who are sick in mind. 
Feebleness of body, after a while, so far cured illness of 
mind as to relieve him from being under any surveil- 
lance or restraint ‘‘within the grounds.” This hospital 
stands outside the city limits, and, until within the past 
eight or ten years, cattle were allowed to run at large, 
and graze along the country roadsides and in the un- 
enclosed woods and fields. The extensive and beautiful 
grounds surrounding his hospital home were this old 
man’s pride, and he took upon himself the task of keep- 
ing the heavy iron gates open, that the equipages from 
the city might easily enter, letting their occupants see 
and admire, thus taking the responsibility of ‘‘minding 
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the cows away,” as he called it. Early in the morning 
the gates were opened, and he kept his seat on the root 
of a wide-spreading oak till nightfall, when he closed 
the gates securely and went to his little room in one of 
the wards. Patient, contented, and silent, I saw him 
there. At last, venturing to speak, I discovered his love 
for pictures and books, and began to supply him with 
all that he required, and, when going away for a summer 
vacation once, I asked if he would like reading matter 
mailed to him. I discovered his characteristic dignity 
of mien, almost a pompous manner, when he rose, lifted 
his hat, and gave me his name. As time went on, city 
and country laws stopped the free-running cattle, and 
the need for watching the gates was gone, and increasing 
age and its accompanying infirmities deprived him of 
good sight, and reading was denied him. But denial 
changed to blessing when a trolley line came out through 
the leafy lanes leading from the town, and the ride was 
attractive to the city folk. 

Outside the grounds, a few yards away from the shel- 
tering oak, the superintendent of the hospital had a 
pretty little station house built and placed our old friend 
in charge. How it appealed to all that was left of mental 
vigor in the venerable character! He sat there, like a 
baron in his castle, silent unless spoken to, but with a 
quiet dignity of bearing which plainly showed he had 
“idealized his real.”” ‘The place was created for the man. 
The wise superintendent knew the man and saw he could 
fill a position that the coming of the trolley to the gate 
had opened. No corporation required it, the people 


‘could wait, could come and go without the comfort of a 


room, but he had the man for the place, and the way- 
side station came into being for him: And what a com- 
fort it was to the public! It was our old friend’s pleasure 
to keep the room tidy, to bring fresh, cool water for the 
hot, tired motormen, conductors, or any thirsty soul, 
All summer he was there with the cool drink, awnings 
properly adjusted, walls and benches and floor scru- 
pulously clean, and the platform in front swept clear of 
dust or rubbish. In winter a little coal stove and plenty 
of coal were supplied him, boards replaced the lattice 
and awnings, and he was happy in keeping the fire bright 
and in seeing the many passers-by enjoy the cosey, cheery 
apartment. More 2nd more feeble he grew, but never 
did he yield to physical infirmities and neglect his duties 
at the wayside station. 

Motormen, conductors, school-children, and many 
passers-by learned to know him, and often exchanged 
greetings, complimented his well-kept waiting-room, or 
had a little joke with ‘‘the Major,’ as the car men be- 
gan to call him. 

Over and over, day by day, season after season, did 
he faithfully perform his simple duties. No recompense 
was his, no money (the one object of so many endeav- 
ors) was paid him, no iron hand of authority compelled 
him: only it was his good doctor’s wish, and he loved to 
do it, the only motive power that impelled his fidelity 
to his tiny trust. Late last June I missed him. The aged 
form seated erect in one corner, the patient face with eyes 
protected from the light by heavy glasses, the quick 
ear that always seemed to know my step, bringing always 
the pleasant greeting,—all were absent, all missed as a 
part of my hospital visit. The next time I went I 
carried a box of ‘‘goodies,” fearing he might have been 
ill, and again he was absent. The conductor, getting 
off to help me with my basket, said, divining my ques- 
tioning glance, ‘‘He is sick, the Major is, and he is so 
old I am afraid he will not get out again.” And the 
next time, the last day of the royal month of June, they 
told me he was gone from earth. 

Now there is no keeper of the little station house. All 
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summer the awning has not been drawn, the sun has shone 
blazing hot on the benches, no cool water has been 
there, the floor is dirty, the seats white with dust, the 
little stove, carefully covered and set in a corner by the 
one who expected to keep it bright next winter, has been 
tossed out into the high weeds and is rusty and broken. 
All of us who leave or take a car now pass by the station 
house, and wait under the tree as of old. And as we 
wait, looking out at the neglected little room, many are 
the kind words passed from one to another about the 
Major. The more I ponder over the life, the more I seem 
to learn; but, turning from the empty place, from one’s 
own lesson, to the Major himself, how we must rejoice 
for him! Be glad he did the few things so faithfully, 
unselfishly, and well, leaving to us his pleasant, helpful 
memory, while he, with vigor renewed, is ruling over 
many things, filled with eternal joy. 
Jacxson, Miss. 


Suffering. 


BY HOPE WEST. 


What can suffering mean? What can it be in the 
foreseeing, all-remembering Mind? How can our Father 
use it in his plan to serve any loving purpose? 

Balance seems to be at the soul of things; but what 
can be set against suffering? Sin? So much sin in the 
world, so much suffering? 

The individual is the world in small. What is true 
of the individual is true of the world. The best of men 
suffer with the worst. Jesus of Nazareth suffered life as 
others suffer it. He was a man of sorrow and acquainted 
with grief. At last he was nailed to a cross by hands 
and feet and left there until death released him. Inno- 
cence could not save, guilt can suffer no more. The 
thieves at his side suffered no more. They suffered as 
much. ‘‘Oh, but Christ bore the guilt of the world!” 
it will be said, ‘‘the thief no guilt but his own. Christ 
was the greater sufferer.”’ 

If Jesus was weighted with the sin of the world, past, 
present, and to come, that suffering must have been 
more than balanced by the joy of being able to lift it 
away with a few hours of agony. Pity the thief at his 
side. Suffering is not mere counterpoise for wrong- 
doing. The lamb is slain without mercy as well as the 
wolf, and the wolf is as innocent in being a wolf as the 
lamb in being a lamb. 

T do not know why one vine is poisonous and another 
is not, why the rose differs from the thistle, the lamb 
from the wolf. That which I feel sure of is that suffering 
and sin are no more related than are lamb and wolf, 
thistle and rose. Suffering falls and has always fallen 
upon the just and unjust as impartially as does the rain. 

Paul, writing to the Romans, says, ‘‘All things work 
together for good to them that love God.’ ‘Thousands 
of sermons have been preached from that text,—-satis- 
fying sermons. But how about them that do not yet 
love God? Do all things work together to thwart and 
hold them back, that they shall never love him? 
Are their sufferings, vexations, and trials only to work 
together for the good of a few farther on? 

And the ‘“‘lower animals,” the overworked, underfed, 
patient old horse,—old horses are almost invariably 
sold to a cheap man, who will make their last days hardest 
of all,—are his sufferings for the good of them that love 
the Lord? He himself cannot be supposed to think 
lovingly of God,—not often. The frosted blossom, the 
drowning kitten, are these working together for good 
to them that love God? Then shall just wages be paid 
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them, even eternal life, eternal opportunity, or human 
love rebel! If Paul had said, All things work together 
for good to them that God loves, that would have been 
all-including. God is not often thought of as all-includ- 
ing love, even by such men as Paul. 

Suffering is universal. Nothing entering life can 
escape it. It means something large and wide, as large 
as life and as strong as love;—something God-like. 
Shadow is as precious to the world as shine. Either 
without the other would be death to all things. If the 
shadow stays, we pray for the sun; and, if the shine 
is too strong, we long for the shadow. Sunshine reveals 


-the tiny and the near, shadow the great and the far. 


In health and happiness we hold fast to the hour, to 
the trivial and passing: suffering, we turn toward the 
infinite, and reach for ‘‘the Rock that is higher than I.” 
Happy, I am in broad pastures ‘with the many: suffering, 
I am alone with God. In suffering, God is dealing with 
his creature personally. 

And not in joy? Is not joy as friendly as suffering ?- 
Ask yourself that question. Joy is prodigal, not always 
tender, never God-like. It is like bloom and shower 
and laughter. Sorrow is still. Men rejoice and are 
glad without a thought of God and without awakening 
a thought of him in another, unless in some lonely, 
shut-out soul that God cannot care, or that he is a 
respecter of persons. 

When men suffer and suffer divinely, as men sometimes 
do, a wonderful revelation is made. We are able to 
believe not only that God is near, but that he is adorable. 
Suffering is greater than joy. 

‘‘Everything that is, is a seed of something yet to be.” 
In other words, the keenest of mortal seeing is not much 
beyond husk and shell and outside. For aught that 
we know, suffering may be as essential to perfect happi- 
ness as chlorine is to common salt. Chlorine is a 
poisonous gas, but without it salt would lose its savor: 
it could not be salt. Knowing nothing of salt, we should 
say of chlorine as we do of suffering, None of that for 
me. Moreover, in our ignorance we should condemn 
the man or the god who proposed it as a necessary 
part of something wholesome and altogether desirable,— 
hang him if we could, or burn him at the stake. Our 
judgments are hand in hand with our understanding. 
We ask, How can such things be—if God loves the world? 

Suffering is not an imaginary thing, neither is sorrow. 
The steadiness with which suffering and sorrow are 
dealt. out is very significant. Nothing escapes. That 
cannot be the result of random, haphazard work. 
Only carefulness and foreseeing could be so even-handed. 
And we need not doubt that the proportions of this 
rudimental life are perfect, though they are sixty parts 
suffering. Death will blend the experiences of this life 
and give them a new name. 

We who believe in the rise of man do not say to the 
most ignorant soul, doing the most detestable wrong, 
Thou shalt surely die! but, Surely, thou shouldst be 
taught, taking a heavy part of the blame upon our- 
selves, so long as blame shall be. That all suffer for 
the wrong done by any one proves our close relationship, 
but it does not prove that sin and suffering are kith and 
kin. When they are together, hand in hand, they are 
as teacher and pupil. No one is so wise that suffering 
cannot teach him, and some are so hostile to all that is 
upright that no other angel can approach them. 

Suffering means far more than joy to the development 
of a soul. When days of pleasure are forgotten, and 
forgotten past recall, the day of suffering stands out in 
memory haloed and tender-faced as an angel,—the 
angel we wrestled with until he begged us to bless him 
and let him go, } 
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_ If, reading the Scriptures, one might use what measure 
of common sense he may have to lever things into plain 
shape for himself, I should decide that the angel, not 
Jacob, said, ‘‘I will not let thee go except thou bless 
me.” It sounds God-like. In my own case, sooner 
or later, suffering asks for my blessing—and gets it. 

Many another beside Jacob, after long wrestling, 
sorely wounded, and feeling that he cannot go far before 
“halting upon the wounds,” has cried exultantly, ‘‘I 
have seen God face to face.” Suffering is clearer sighted 
than joy. 

We did not plan this life, it was planned for us. Suffer- 
ing is the seed of something yet to be. A bitter seed 
can produce sweet fruit. All Love’s purposes are loving 
I read in suffering a promise that is nowhere else so 
clear. 

St. JOsEPH, Mo. 


Good News. 


CONDUCTED BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. 


Loss and Gain. 


The announcement of the sale of the London Times 
has proved important enough to demand the attention 
of the newspapers, although it does not involve murder, 
conflagration, adultery, or war. It calls up some curious 
questions and must present to the conductors of great 
journals or small journals some curious questions of 
responsibility. Fifty years ago there was a quotation 
quite familiar, from a New Hampshire poet, which 
described the press of the future in two lines which were 
often printed at the head of American newspapers — 


“Here shall the press the People’s rights maintain 
Unawed by Power and unbought by gain.” 


The freedom of the press had been so seriously inter- 
fered with in Europe that an American poet felt at 
liberty to speak of every American journal as being 
an oracle of purity, truth, and justice. 

The London Times itself built up its reputation by 
a supposition that it could not tell a lie. That it was 
independent of the political parties of England was 
its claim for the first century of its existence. 

When twenty years ago the Times passed its centennial, 
it gave up frankly this pretence at independence. In 
a very interesting centennial article it acknowledged 
that the object of the Times was to advocate measures 
which should be advantageous to the British citizen. 
It is probably true that many—perhaps most—of the 
British citizens whom it addressed were gratified by 
the announcement. The announcement was, alas! pa- 
thetic, it was sad, to people who considered the real 
questions which had occupied the world in the century 
referred to. It was not the prosperity of the world, not 
health or sickness, it was not life or death. It was the 
prosperity of the British citizen. Cynical critics have 
been apt to say, as the century went by, that England 
was a nation of shop-keepers, and, when the first Napoleon 
said this, he supposed, as most men of intelligence 
supposed, that this was a bitter censure of Great Britain. 
But as the great English poet says, People may come 
to embrace what they once despised. And the very 
journal which once prized itself for its independence 
had come round to the end of the century to take pride 
in its advocacy of the prosperity of the British merchant 
as its motto. 

What was worst of all in such a proclamation was its 
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truth. War or peace, health or sickness, slavery or 
freedom, opium or no opium, famine or food, the ques-. 
tion is not to be a question of right or wrong, it is to 
be the prosperity of the British merchant. 

It is fair, therefore, to say of the Times that it may 
be said to be at the same time the worst paper in the 
world and the best paper in the world. The best paper 
in the world, because no other journal has so often 
succeeded in printing the news of the different capitals 
of the world, when that news was to be obtained by 
foresight, by liberality, and by skill. If, by saying the 
best newspaper in the world, the journal whose conduct 
has most often shown the wish and determination to 
give to its readers the fullest and latest information, 
the Times has maintained that reputation. But on the 
other hand if it were conducted simply for the pecuniary 
prosperity of anybody it would be entitled to another 
distinction. That distinction is that no important 
leader of opinion would dare say that pecuniary pros- 
perity was the central object of his life. If by success 
you mean moral success, if in the positive, compara- 
tive, and superlative, you think of best having any 
connection with the word “good,” the Tzmes is not the 
best journal in the world. 

If the philosophy of journalism is to result in a general 
understanding that the pecuniary prosperity of any class 
of people is to be the prime object to be held in sight 
by any class of journalists, why, the duty of a journalist 
is sadly degraded. That was not the theory of the man 
who wrote 


“Unawed by Power and unbought by gain.” 


In truth, the Times itself and the majority of the 
newspapers of the world have done only too much for 
encouraging a melancholy decline in the standard of 
what calls itself ‘‘the press.” Intelligent readers, con- 
versant with public affairs, accustomed themselves of 
course to classify newspapers under the two classes,— 
one, of those which are run for the counting room, two, 
of those whose prime object is to tell the truth. Since 
that confessed distinction has been well drawn, it has 
been easy to see how ‘‘the press,’”? which arrogates to 
itself so much power, has lost the sort of authority which 
it had in older times. A great banker once said to me, 
in real surprise at my own greenness, ‘‘you don’t suppose 
that I ever read a leading editorial?’ And it is long 
since the general statement that ‘‘I read it in the news- 
papers” has been heard, excepting as a joke, unless the 
journal referred to were named. Of this very London 
Times, Lord Rosebery said that his ideal of a model 
newspaper would be the London Times, with the edi- 
torials omitted. 

All the same, the real motto of a great journal or a 
great journalist is the Truth. And, whether there be 
five journals in a nation which dare use that motto 
or five thousand, the publication of the truth is the 
ptime object for which journals are printed. For years, 
and perhaps for centuries, the majority of reading men 
and women will prefer amusement or excitement in 
some other form, will believe that a ‘‘lie well stuck to is 
as good as the truth,” and will prefer, as the prophet 
Isaiah says, to pay money for that which is not bread. 
But, on the whole, in the long run there are weaknesses 
in lies which cannot be eradicated, and there are men 
in the world, even in the ranks of journalism, who cannot 
be bought by any counterfeits from the mint of the devil. 
Happy for the world when such men drive the engines 
of the world’s life, who dare say what they know is 


‘true and dare not say what they know is false! 


EpWARD E. HALE, 
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Literature, 
- CHRISTIANITY AND THE SOCIAL ORDER. 
By R. J. Campbell, M.A. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. $1.50 net.— 
This is an exhilarating book. It is the work 
of an enthusiast, in whom the enthusiasm 
for humanity is fully developed, and who, 
with the passion and alertness of a Hebrew 
prophet, gives expression to his hope and 
expectation that, in the course of progress 
which we are beginning to make, we shall go 
straight on to that millennium of good will 
when the lion of capitalism and the lamb 
of labor will lie down together. The book 
may be divided into two parts: the first 
contains an animated and telling criticism 
of Christianity as it is in the majority of 
churches and of the changes which have 
been made necessary by modern knowledge 
and the higher criticism, and of the forms 
religion will naturally take when the Church 
comes to a full consciousness of its mission 
as the organizer of a new society, the king- 
dom of God upon earth. He claims more 
vigorously than ever that he is a Christian, 
and that the New Theology represents the 
thought and purposes of Jesus and his 
disciples better than do the established 
churches. Indeed, he says, “It is only by a 
long stretch of the imagination that present- 
day orthodox Christianity can fairly be 
regarded as Christianity at all.” He seems 
to be convinced beyond a doubt that every- 
thing is going his way, although he says that 
he has quietly been excluded from an active 
share in every non-conformist organiza- 
tion with which he was formerly connected 
except the City Temple. Much that he 
says about the new interpretation of Chris- 
tianity and the Seriptures is in direct line 
with the familiar teaching of the liberal 
churches for many years. But he is not 
therefore a Unitarian, and has no desire 
to be described as such. Having prepared 
the way by announcing the new message of 
Christianity to the world, he goes on to 
describe the socialist programme with amaz- 
ing confidence and decision. He is as cer- 
tain as the ancient prophets were that the 
millennium is at hand, and describes it in 
detail, showing just how competition will 
cease, the inequalities of wealth and poverty 
will be reduced, and every one who is able 
and willing to work will have a minimum 
wage which will suffice for all his wants,— 
wants of the mind and heart as well as of 
the body. A doubt is suggested as to which 
is logically to be regarded as the cause and 
which the effect. Every word that he says 
about the good time coming might have 
been a prediction of that which would natur- 
ally follow when a religion of peace and good 
will was accepted and made the common law 
of life. The fruits of the religion he de- 
scribes are: sympathy, good will, justice, 
and an equal chance for every one. Ap- 
parently, if the right spirit were developed, 
all the good things would come as a natural 
consequence of seeking first the kingdom of 
heaven. But another point of view is pos- 
sible, and he may be regarded as saying that 
these things will only come as a result of 
socialism. We think it not unfair to Mr. 
Campbell to say that to him Christianity 
rightly understood and socialism as he de- 
scribes it are identical. He even goes so 
far as to say that the socialists, whether they 
know it or not, and even in spite of their 
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own denial, are Christians because that which 
they are working for is the fruit of Chris- 
tianity properly applied. Of course he sees 
that the difficulty in carrying out the pro- 
gram at present is that the rulers of the 
earth, the rich man, and the men of might 
must be converted to Christianity before 
they will surrender the advantages which 
they now maintain. At all events, the book 
is one that may be read with profit by Chris- 
tians, whether they are socialists or not, 
and by socialists, whether or not they ar 
Christians. ; 

BETWEEN THE TESTAMENTS; OR, INTER- 
BIBLICAL History. By David Gregg, D.D., 
LL.D. New York: Funk & Wagnalls. 75 
cents net.—It is unfortunate that on the 
cover of this. little book the publishers make 
the claim, “If this be not altogether a neg- 
lected chapter in religious history, it is so 
nearly so that Dr. Gregg’s volume should 
awaken particular interest.” ‘This is to ig- 
nore or to rate too lightly the great work 
of Schtirer, accessible in an excellent Eng- 
lish translation, the very valuable history 
of this period by Shailer Matthews, Prof. 
Riggs’s scholarly volume covering the same 
ground, and a number of other works by 
English and American scholars, to say noth- 
ing of the standard discussions in French 
and German. In view of these works, it 
was not worth while to go over the ground 
again unless the task was well done and 
something of value was contributed to the 
understanding of the period. Such is not 
the case in the present work. The work 
seems carelessly done, and no new light is 
thrown on the subject. Dr. Gregg, formerly 
pastor of Park Street Church in Boston, 
is now president of Western Theological 
Seminary (Presbyterian) in Allegheny, Pa. 
Many phenomena of the book we may charge 
to a lack of proofreading. So ‘‘antidated” 
(p. 19), “Magii” and ‘Nunc Demittus” 
(p. 35), ‘‘Bernard of Cliarvarnx” (p. 91), 
“considerd” and “oldest known Apoc- 
ryphan”’ (p. 114), and other similar errors. 
Of another sort are the author’s difficulties 
with numbers. As an illustration of the 
changes in four centuries, we read (p. 11), 
“The Britain of to-day is not the Britain of 
1607.” It is careless to write, ‘“Seventy-two 
of the finest of the Hebrew scholars came 
to Alexandria.... These seventy men did 
their work,” etc. (pp. 33, 34). More com- 
plicated in error is the statement (p. 18), 
“The four hundred and ninety years... 
begin with... 458 B.c., and close with the 
year 39 A.D., the year of Christ’s entrance 
on his public ministry.” Critics may take 
exception to frequent statements, as, for 
example, this (p. 32): “The Septuagint... 
was Christ’s Bible.’”’ Anent the fable of the 
origin of the Septuagint, we get the following 
passage, remarkable enough from a Pres- 
byterian divine: ‘‘True or untrue, it is cer- 
tainly a good story, and has a thrill in it 
It is calculated to make the Septuagint go. 
The fact is, people like just such a story; 
and, the more marvellous it is, the better,— 
t.e., the more readily is it accepted and be- 
lieved and told and boasted about. For 
example, what would the Nativity be without 
those bewitching stories which centré around 
the cradle manger of Bethlehem?” All in all, 
the book is one which does little credit to its 
author or its “publishers. We wish there 
were better things to say of it. 
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LETTERS TO AMERICAN Boys. By William 
H. Carruth, Vice-Chancellor of the Univer- 
sity of Kansas. Boston: American Uni- 
tarian Association. 80 cents net.—There is 
far more of wise common sense in this little 
volume of letters to boys than usually finds 
its way into such publications. (There is 
abroad a kind of so-called ‘“‘common sense,” 
without wisdom, of which we have no high 
opinion.) There is no cant or nonsense or 
talking down to the (supposed) level of boys’ 
intelligence; “but “we have frank, manly, 
and really helpful advice about children’s 
relations to their parents, manners, sports, 
books, and choosing an occupation. Evi- 
dently the writer knows about boys, and 
remembers that he was once a boy himself,— 
one of the first requisites for helping that wild 
creature which, Plato said, when untaught, is 
the worst possible sort of animal. But, be- 
sides, these letters are full of brightness and 
felicitous illustration. The author has happy 
suggestions by which the boy can make his © 
relations to his father better than they some- 
times are. (We should say, however, that 
nowadays there is very little between parents 
and children of the old stiffness, a happy 
camaraderie—sometimes even a too free-and- 
easy relation—between them having taken its 
place.) Let the ‘Old Boy”—trather than 
the “Old Man”—not feel that he is 
wholly left out of his son’s sports. In 
the same line—and here all teachers, @ la 
“the young man named Guppy,” will find 
“cords in the human heart” to respond— 
let boys try to remember that their teachers 
are human, ‘The tables are decidedly turned 
when it is said, ‘In teasing a teacher, you 
are picking on a fellow who isn’t your size.” 
The letter about reading is admirable; 
and we are particularly charmed with what 
the writer says about poetry: “If I can 
persuade you to like poetry, when you don’t, 
I shall be glad.” We know teachers who 
count it among their highest rewards that 
they have accomplished this difficult feat. 
We are glad to see that the subject of man- 
ners is not neglected. Some of our school 
and home and, let us say, street life is be- 
coming almost intolerable from the failure 
to “pick up your manners,” from the mis- 
taken idea that to be polite is to be silly, 
or at least not sufficiently athletic. Finally, 
all ‘the letters on farming, business, the 
professions, etc., are excellent. In the first 
place, they do away with the too-common ~* 
notion that farming or trade or manual 
labor is not quite “gentlemanly.” It is 
gentlemanly to do good work anywhere; 
and many would certainly do well to “go 
back to the farm” or to a carpenter’s shop 
who are now loafing in legal or ministerial 
chairs, with very slender excuse for being in 
them. 


THe Lire or Jesus. A Manual for Teach- 
ets. By Herbert Wright Gates. The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press. 1907. 75 cents 
postpaid.—This manual has been prepared 
to accompany the outline course on the life of 
Jesus, which the University of Chicago Press 
issues in its “Constructive Bible Studies,” 
elementary series. The constructive method 
and the use of various helps, such as good - 
pictures, to add to the interest and appeal 
of the lessons, are most excellent features. 
Granted the truth and worth of the subject- 
matter, the results of such study must be 
most valuable. But we regret to see the 
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University of Chicago standing sponsor for 
such uncritical Bible study as these lessons, 
or, indeed, the more advanced Constructive 
Studies in the Life of Jesus, by Profs. Burton 
and Mathews. If an adult may judge, the 
present lessons certainly would fail to make 
Jesus a real man to the boys and girls for 
whom they are intended, and questions any 
inquiring mind is sure to ask are ignored 
or evasively treated. The book seems in- 
tended to teach primarily certain moral and 
religious lessons suggested by gospel pas- 
sages rather than anything historical about 
Jesus. The Sunday-schools are apparently 
not clear as to what it is they are set to 
teach. Is it what happened in Jewish his- 
tory or in the life of Jesus or of Paul, or is it 
moral and religious truths and precepts sug- 
gested or illustrated by episodes in these 
histories? Most Sunday-schools 
vaguely to attempt both these ends. If the 
former be the primary aim, our lessons must 
be more critically historical. If the latter, 
they must be more selective. It is surely 
folly to assume that each moral and relig- 
ious truth the child needs to learn is best 
inculcated by some Bible passage. That 
assumption leads to such strained applica- 
tions as even these lessons (which are above 
the average) present. So, for example, 
the story of the Gadarene demoniac and the 
swine is here made to teach the central les- 
son of ‘““God’s power to quiet the storms of 
the heart,” and the miracle of the wine of 
Cana to teach ‘social helpfulness,’ the 
“attitude of entering heartily into the spirit 
of the occasion, and aiming to contribute 
‘as well as gain.” Such lessons are worth 
teaching, but often are better taught from 
other narratives with which they have 
some real correspondence. Mr. Gates seems 
to feel something of this when he quotes 
freely from the “Idyls of the King.” From 
the perusal of this manual the reviewer rises 
with a renewed sense of the excellence both 
in substance and in method, of the lessons 
issued by the Unitarian Sunday School Society. 


THE CREED OF JESUS. By Henry Sloane 
Coffin. New York: Scribners. 1907.— 
This is a collection of twelve sermons of 
high quality, from one who is not only a 
preacher of power, but an instructor of those 
who: are to become preachers. Dr. Coffin 
is pastor of the Madison Avenue Presby- 
terian Church in New York and lecturer in 
Union Theological Seminary, The initial 
sermon, which gives its name to the volume, 
was the Baccalaureate Sermon at the Yale 
Divinity School last June. It expounds the 
Lord’s Prayer not only as Jesus’ prayer, but 
as his creed, his program, and a transcript of 
his experience. Here, as in the other ser- 
mons, all of which are striking in thought 
and expression and always vital in religious 
appeal, the theological attitude is the mod- 
ern, pragmatic, undogmatic position, which, 
repeating the venerable phrases, puts into 
them a totally new emphasis and valuation. 
“The aim of the doctrine of the divinity of 
Jesus is not to assert something about Jesus, 
but to assert something about God.... He 
is always a Jesus-like Lord and a Jesus-like 
spirit.” This quotation from the initial ser- 
mon gives a central thought of the whole col- 
lection. Everywhere absolutism and meta- 
physics are ignored as ways to the knowledge 
of God, The Father becomes known solely 
through human character and spiritual val- 
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ties. This character, these values, are seen at 
their highest in Jesus of Nazareth. Hence 
“God is for us Christians eternally Jesus- 
like.’ Albrecht Ritschl would have re- 
joiced to see such sermons in his day. We 
rejoice to see them in ours. However we 
may differ as to the uniqueness of one par- 
ticular Son of God,. the modern: world is 
rapidly coming to realize that it is the pecul- 
iar prerogative of the Son—Man—to say, 
“He that hath seen me hath seen the Father.” 
God must be interpreted in terms of human- 
ity, as he was of old. The new anthropo- 
morphism is coming into its own, and 
“through Man to God” is replacing as a 
slogan that fine phrase “through nature to 
God.” The present volume is enthusiasti- 
cally on this ground. The sermons on ‘‘God’s 
Sympathy” and ‘Jesus’ Attitude toward 
Nature” we recommend to every reader of 
sermons, 


THe Earty CHURCH, ITS ORDERS AND 
INstITUTIONS. By A. Hermann Thomas, 
M.A, London: The Sunday School Asso- 
ciation, 1907. 2s. 6d. net.—This excellent 
book belongs to the series of ‘‘Manuals of 
Early Christian History,’ which the English 
Unitarian Sunday School Association is 
issuing under the editorship of Principal J. 
Estlin Carpenter. Following Prof. Addis’s 
Christamty and the Roman Empire, it 
traces the history- of the Church of the first 
three centuries with especial reference: to 
the development of organization and cere- 
monial. Written in clear and simple lan- 
guage, it is yet thoroughly scholarly, and 
presents the construction of the ablest mod- 
ern, historians of the period. Especially 
valuable are the lucid and well-balanced dis- 
cussions of the episcopate, of baptism, and 
of the Eucharist. Such a manual as this, 
in scholarship abreast of the great German 
and French works, is of the highest value 
for the student or average busy reader who 
wishes to read in plain English the most 
recent word of research in the formative 
period of the Church. The Sunday School 
Society is to be congratulated that pub- 
lishes works of such high grade as this book 
and its predecessor, and an advanced class 
in a Sunday-school mastering the volumes 
may congratulate itself on the accomplish- 
ment of a piece of work in the highest sense 
worth while. 


THINKING, FEELING, AND Doinc. By 
R. W. Scripture, Ph.D. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $1.75.—When this book 
was first published in 1895, the author could 
say that it was the first book on the new or 
experimental psychology written in the Eng- 
lish language, but it is no longer the only one. 
Others have followed, and now the subject 
is becoming a popular one. Prof. Miinster- 
berg, by his accidental contact with Orchard 
and the discussions that have followed, has 
done much to excite curiosity in regard to the 
apparatus and experiments hitherto largely 
concealed from the public in the laboratories 
of the physiological psychologists. In this 
new edition the author has largely rewritten 
the text, and furnished fresh illustrations 
to bring the subject down to date. The 
first edition sold to the number of twenty 
thousand copies, With the increased in- 
terest in the subject, and some smattering of 
knowledge concerning it, the public may be 
expected to take a still larger number of the 
new edition. 
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Books Received. 


From B. W. Huebsch, New Vork. 
Where Knowledge Fails. By Earl Barnes. 50 cents net. 


The Use of the Margin. By Edward Howard Griggs. 50 
cents net. 


The Hibbert Journal | 


A Quarterly Review of Religion, 
Theology, and Philosophy 


The January issue, an especially notable 
number, is now ready 


A Few Leading Articles: 

THE PROSPECTS OF MODERNISM. By 
the Rey. George Tyrrell 

THE PAPAL ENCYCLICAL: from a Cath- 
olic’s Point of View. By the Rey. 
Father John Gerard, S.J. 

THE IMMORTALITY OF THE SOUL. 
By Sir Oliver Lodge 

THE PAPACY IN ITS RELATION TO 
AMERICAN IDEALS. By the Rev. 
L. Henry Schwab 

THE CATHOLIC CHURCH; What is it? 
By the Bishop of Carlisle 

THE RELIGION OF SENSIBLE SCOTS- 
MEN. By William Wallace 

THE SOURCES OF THE MYSTICAL REV- 
ELATION. By Prof. George Albert Coe 

THE MAGIC AND MYSTICISM OF TO- 
DAY. By Mrs. Stuart Moore 

DISCUSSIONS and REVIEWS, and numer- 

ous other valuable contributions 


$2.50 per annum; .75 a single copy, postpaid 


Subscriptions can be filled immediately and single 
copies had by return mail, by addressing 


SHERMAN, FRENCH & COMPANY 


6 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts 


RECENT TRACTS 


PUBLISHED BY THE 


American Unitarian Association. 


222. Seeing Jesus. By FrepeEric H. Kenr. 


A true image of Jesus is seen through his impression 
upon those about him, which reveals, through this direct 
human relationship, the real elements of his power. 


223. From the Old Faith to the New. 
By Five MINISTERS. 


The personal experiences of several clergymen, as told 
by themselves, in giving up their Orthodox faith for the 
Unitarian. 


224. A Little Catechism 
Of Unitarian faith, fellowship, and organization in the 
form of twenty-three questions and answers. 
225. The Highest Criticism. 
By WILLIAM H. Lyon, D.D. 


Déals with revelation itself, the divine truth and life, not 
merely with persons and dates,—with substance, not form 
or outward circumstance. 


226. The History of Unitarianism 
Southern Churches. 
By ARTHUR A. BROOKS, 
Charleston, New Orleans, Louisville, and Richmond. 


in the 


The above tracts will be sent free to any ad- 
dress upon request. Please order by number 
only, not by title. 


Publication Department 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION 
25 Beacon Street, Boston 
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Che Bome. 
Sleepy Time. 


Good-night, little baby, 
T’ye counted your toes, 
I’ve kissed all your fingers, 
And rumpled your nose, 
Good-night, little baby; 
The day’s gone away; 
The big, tired darkness 
Doesn’t know how to play. 


Good-night, little baby; 
My arms are the bed, 
My heart is thegpillow, 
My love is the spread. 5 
—Anita Fitch, in the Century. 


For the Christian Register. 


What the Snow told. 


BY ALICE E. ALLEN. 


Many jolly things happened that winter 
up on the farm. But best of all, David and 
Philip agreed, was the big blizzard. 

The storm began at night. The snow 
came down in sheets. Behind it came the 
wind, driving it against the windows and 
heaping it in great drifts around the house. 
Next morning there were no paths, no roads, 
and no fences. David and Philip tried one 
window after another, but all they could see 
was snow. David thought he could see the 
wind, there was so much of it everywhere. 
And, if he could, why of course Philip could 
too. 

When darkness came, everything grew 
quiet. Through the window near his bed 
a big bright star winked and blinked straight 
at David. And another star, almost as big 
and bright, hurried out and winked and 
blinked straight at Philip. 

Sure enough, next morning the storm was 
over. And what a changed world David 
and Philip found outside! A wonderful, 
white world, crisp and crackling with cold, 
and dazzling with sparkles,—snow-sparkles, 
sky-sparkles, and air-sparkles. 

Old John harnessed Sampson to the big 
iron kettle and started out to break roads, 
He walked behind in the track of the kettle, 
and in the kettle, lookin like a couple of 


mischievous brownies, rode David and 
Philip. 
After that, old John and David and 


Philip made paths to the barn and the 
chicken-house. Old John pointed out some 
clear, sharp tracks in the snow around the 
chicken-house. “Been a fox ’round,’” he 
said. ‘‘See how the snow went and told on 
him ?”’ 

“‘Here’s where he leaped the fence, isn’t 
it?’’? cried David in great excitement. He 
pointed to a long line of footprints leading, 
fleet as the wind, over the hill toward the 
woods. “‘My—ee, wasn’t he in a hurry 
though ?”’ ; 

““Guess he heard old Towser bark down 
to Brown’s farm,” said old John. ‘‘I did.” 

“So did I,’’ said David. 

‘ON so did I,”’ said Philip. 

“© John, here are some more footprints,” 
called David a minute later. “They look 
’most like some of the stitches mother makes 
in her embroidery.” : 


““Ask the field mouse about ’em,”’ said | 


old John. ‘‘She’s been out makin’ calls on 
her neighbors, and the snow’s told on her. 
If you could get nearer the woods, you’d 
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see where ?the*gray?rabbit’s been hoppin’ 
along lookin’ up some breakfast,—the marks 
of his hind feet ahead of the fore feet every 
single hop. 
too. If he has, the snow’ll tell about it.” 

“What lots of stories the snow tells, 
doesn’t it John?” said David. His eyes 
were fixed wistfully on the woods, far off, 
dark, and quiet against the bright sky. 

“You'd ought to see a pa’tridge track 
once,” said old John. ‘‘That’s a track for 
you!” 


“Where could I, John?” asked David, 


eagerly. - 

Old John waved his hand in the direction 
of the woods. “They keep to the woods 
mostly,’’ he said. 

Between mouthfuls of currant jam and 
bread and butter that night David asked, 
“Aunt Eunice, how big is a pa’tridgetrack ?”’ 

“Bless the boy,’’ cried Eunice peering at 
him over her glasses, ‘‘How should I know?” 

“Tt’s pretty big, I guess,’ said Philip. 

“Dear heart alive!” said Aunt Lois, ‘I 
suppose itis. “There aren’t many partridges 
about here now.” 

It wasn’t strange that Aunt Lois and 
Aunt Eunice didn’t know much about the 
footprints of pa’tridges and the woods and 
all such things. But old John knew. Deep 
in his heart David thought old John knew 
about all the things really worth knowing. 

Early the next morning David sat up 
straight in bed. He shook Philip awake. 
Then he shook him quiet. “Hush,” he 
said, ‘I don’t want to disturb any one, but 
I’m going out to find a pa’tridge track. It 
didn’t seem quite fair not to give you the 


chance to go along if you wanted to. Do 
you?” 3 

Philip was ready as soon as David. 
Quietly they stole out of the house. ‘The 


sun was just coming up red as fire beyond 
the dark woods. As far as the path went, 
they went in it. When it stopped, they 
stepped out bravely into the snow. David 
had brought along old John’s snow shovel; 
it was heavy and awkward. ‘They took 
turns using it. 

And, somehow, they got along until there 
was only one field more between them and 
the woods. 

David was some distance ahead of Philip; 
he was using the shovel. About half-way 
across the field, he stopped short. 

There, just in front of him, on top of the 
snow, crossing the path he was making, was 
a long line of tracks. David rubbed his 
snow-blinded eyes and stared at them 
fascinated. ‘They were such strange tracks. 
All in one frightened little minute David 
saw how long they were, how broad, and 
how, in places, they had cut sharply into 
the snow. No bird—not even a pa’tridge 
—could leave such gigantic footprints behind 
him. Could an animal? And how could 
such a big animal walk on top of the snow? 

Suddenly the white world, which had 
been so kind and beautiful, grew strange and 
lonesome. ‘The woods, which had seemed 
so far away, looked very near and dark and 
gloomy. Suppose the animal should decide 
to come back the way he had gone and 
should find David standing there, and 
should see Philip just behind? Philip was 
a little boy. 

Mother said David must always take care 
of him. 

David turned about. He ran straight 


Maybe the squirrel’s been out. 
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into Philip, knocking him down. He pulled 
him up. “Hurry, hurry, hurry!” he said 
in a queer choked little voice. ‘‘There’s 
been a ‘dreadful big animal along this way. 
I guess he was looking for his breakfast. 
You musn’t be afraid, Philip, but he 
might be coming back soon now.” 
Shivering with cold and fright, plunging 
headlong into the snow, tumbling over each 
other and the big shovel, David and Philip 
rushed blindly back the way they had come. 
At last, shovel and all, they staggered into old 


John, who had just come out to feed the 


chickens. 

“‘Sakes alive!” cried old John. He looked 
as if he had been run into by two big snow- 
balls, ‘‘What’s this? Why, bless my soul, 
it’s little David and little Philip.” 

“OQ John,’’ panted David. That was all 
he had breath for. And all Philip could 
gasp was “Oh!”’ 

David caught old John’s hand in: both 
his. ‘‘There’s been a dreadful big animal 
across the lot over there next to the woods,” 
he said. ‘‘It had terrible eyes”’— 

“And such long fierce teeth,” said Philip. 


“Sakes alive!’ cried old John. ‘“‘Where 
did you see it?” 
“T didn’t see it,’ said David. ‘But it’s 


footprints were in the snow.” 

“Tt had just been along,” said Philip. 

“VIl get my gun,” said old John. ‘‘Could 
it have been a panther, David?”’ 

“Do panthers have feet a good deal 
larger than yours, John?” said David. 
“This animal’s feet were twice as long as 
yours, and twice as broad.” 

Old John looked in a puzzled way at his 
feet in their pontiacs. 

“They were sort of rounded tracks, John,” 
went on David anxiously. He took a stick 
and traced in the snow. “They had a kind 
of little handle at one end—so; and there 
were queer lines running across them—so.” 

A look of sudden understanding dawned 
on old John’s face. He threw back his head 
and laughed till he had to stop to wipe 
the tears. ‘‘Want to know what those tracks 
were?” he said. ‘‘Those were snowshoe 
tracks; there’s a pair hanging up in the 
shed. After breakfast, you can try ’em. 
And the animal,’—old John chuckled— 
“the animal that wore ’em, David, was old 
Farmer Brown!” 


Busy Mr. Frog. 


“Hello, Mr. Frog, what are you doin’ in 
my garden?” said Jimmie to the big brown 
toad that was sitting in the middle of the 
lettuce bed in his “corner” of his father’s 
garden. 

“Hello, Mr. Frog, I said, what are you 
doin’ in my garden?” 

But Mr. Frog answered never a word. 
He just sat there and looked solemnly at 
Jimmie out of his bright, beady eyes. 

“Well, Mr. Frog,” Jimmie persisted, “‘if 
you won’t tell me what you are doin’, I'll 
just wait and see what you’re doin’.” 

So Jimmie sat on the ground close by and 
looked at Mr. Frog, and Mr. Frog, in turn, 
looked at him. Pretty soon a little red bug. 
flew down and lit on the lettuce near Mr. 
Frog’s nose. Jimmie saw something flash 
out of Mr. Frog’s mouth and back again 
“quick as a wink.’ And Mr. Red Bug was 
not on the lettuce leaf any more. 

Jimmie was sure Mr, Red Bug didn’t 
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fly away, but he wasn’t sure about what had 
happened. : 

He thought, ‘I’ll watch Mr. Frog better 
next time.” Again a bug stopped close to 
Mr. Frog, and again something jumped 
from Mr. Frog’s mouth and back, and Mr. 
Bug was gone. And this time Jimmie was 
sure that little Mr. Bug had gone into big 
Mr. Frog’s mouth. 

Before his mother called him to supper, 
Jimmie had seen Mr. Frog catch twenty- 
seven bugs. He asked his father how Mr. 
Frog could catch bugs so well, and was told 
that he had a long, slender tongue with a 
stick end, and, when he flipped it against a 
bug, Mr. Bug would just stick on and go 
back into Mr. Frog’s big stomach. 

“Mr. Frog’s a good fellow to have in your 
garden, son, and you had better care for 
him,’”’ said Jimmie’s father. 

And Jimmie said: ‘Yes, sir, I sure will. 
I’m going to be partners with Mr. Frog.”’— 
The Cluld’s Gem. 


The Day Nannie was Six. 


It was the sixth day of November that 
Nannie Russell was six years old. Her 
mother gave her six kisses, and she took six 
more from her baby brother, Lyndon, and 
she said those were her birthday presents. 
She did not grumble a bit because she had 


no others, and she only said, ‘‘Never mind, | 
mamma dear!’’ when her mother wished she }| 


could afford to make her a pretty birthday 
cake, 

Then she and mamma laughed at the 
funny little shoes that mamma had made 
for Lyndon, the evening before, out of some 
stout woollen cloth. Lyndon’s real shoes 
were so worn that his little toes had been 
almost out of them, and there was no money 
to buy others. These would keep his feet 
warm, even if they were not pretty; but they 
were odd-looking shoes. . 

After breakfast Mrs. Russell said: ““I want 
you to take this money down to Mrs. Miles 
for the rent. It isn’t quite enough, but tell 
her I will pay the rest as soon as I can.” 

When Nannie gave Mrs. Miles the en- 
velope, she repeated all her mother had told 
her and added something more. 

“T guess when Mrs, Governor Adams pays 
her she’ll have enough.” 

“Does Mrs. Adams owe your mother?’ 
Mrs. Miles asked, in a surprised tone. 

“Ves’m,” replied Nannie, ‘‘for sewing, you 
know; she didn’t pay her last week and 
we’ve got to have something to eat, mamma 
says.” 

“Why, of course, dear! Come ina minute. 
Oh, dear, Willie’s crying again! He is so 
fretful this morning, and I’m baking and 
ean’t attend to him. I wonder if your 
mother could spare you for a while. If you 
could stay and amuse him till I am more at 
liberty, I should be so glad.” 

“Yes’m, I’ll stay, I know mamma won’t 
care.” 

Two-year-old Willie was soon contented 
enough with Nannie for a playfellow, and 
Mrs. Miles went briskly to work. Now and 
then scraps of talk floated to her ears from 
the sitting-room. 

“Y’m six years old to-day,” Nannie told 
her charge. ‘Now you give me six kisses, 
and that’ll make me another birthday pres- 
ent. Mamma and Lyndon gave me six—oh, 
those are very nice! Thank you! 
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‘What pretty shoes! I guess they’re new 
ones. You ought to see my little brother’s 
shoes—they’re funny! They don’t shine like 
yours. My mamma made ’em out of cloth, 
to keep his little feet warm, ’cause his are 
worn out. I guess he’ll get holes in these 
pretty quick, scrambling round on the floor; 
then mamma’ll have to make him another 
pair, or maybe there’ll be some money to buy 
some real ones by then.” 

When Nannie went home, Mrs. Miles 
thanked her for ‘amusing Willie, and gave 
her a basket saying, ‘‘There’s something in 
it for you.’’ 

“QO mamma,” cried Nannie, popping off 
the cover as soon as she had shut the door, 
“it’s full of little bags! What do you s’pose 
is in ’em?” 

On top was a paper which read, ‘‘For 
Nannie’s Sixth Birthday.” 

Everything was in bags, big and little, 
and all was in sixes, six small biscuits, six 
little pats of butter, six tarts, six dear little 
frosted cakes, six cookies, six bananas, six 
pretty shoes that Willie had outgrown, but 
just right for Lyndon, and, last of all, three 
tiny bags, holding six pennies, six nickels, 
and six dimes. 

“Why, mamma,” said Nannie, ‘‘how do 
you s’pose she knew it was my birthday? I 
didn’t tell her!”’—Emma C. Dowd, in the 
Congregationalist. 


Why Ben went to the Baby Class. 

He did not look in the least like a baby as 
he started off to Sunday-school in his trim 
blue suit and white necktie, and he did not 
feel. like a baby either. Why should he, 
when he had been going to school for two 
years and had brought home a good report 
card every month out of that time? 

But there was a mischievous spirit in Ben 
that morning. He did not sing with the 
rest of the school, though his teacher found 
the place in the hymn-book for him. He 
took no part in the opening exercises, and 
the lesson was hardly begun before be started 
to whisper a long story to Herbert Joyce. 

The patient teacher reproved him gently, 
and tried to interest him in what she was 
saying, but Ben would not be interested. He 
kept on talking, till the other boys could not 
pay good attention to their lessons, and it 
seemed asif the hour was likely to be wasted. 

Just then the superintendent passed, and 
the teacher spoke to him. ‘‘Mr. Berry, 
what do you suppose can be the trouble with 
a boy who will not listen to the lesson and 
will not let the other boys listen either ?”’ 

The superintendent looked at Ben. ‘If 
a boy acts in that way,” he said, after a 
minute, ‘‘I think it must be because he is 
not quite old enough to have learned how 
to behave in a class like this. I know a 
better place for him.” 

He took the astonished Ben by the hand, 
and led him down to the baby class, where 
there were a lot of little fellows in kilts and 
curls. ‘I have brought you a new scholar, 
Miss May,” said the superintendent. ‘‘This 
seems to be just the place for him.” 

The teacher smiled as she made room for 
Ben, but her pleasant welcome could not 
lift the cloud from his spirits. His cheeks 
grew red and hot. It was all he could do to 
keep from crying. He, Ben Henleigh, the 
best scholar in the whole second grade, put 
into the same class with little boys, some of 
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whotn did not even go to kindetgatten! He 
did not know how to bear the disgrace of it. 

He hated to think of telling his mother 
what had happened, but he could not keep 
the uncomfortable secret. Out it came the 
minute he was in the house. ‘‘Just think, 
mamma! ‘They s’posed I b’longed to the 
baby class. And I’m seven, and my suit’s 
the eight-year-old size.’ 

Then he cried, and mamma asked some 
questions. ‘‘Which is the thing to be most 
ashamed of, dear,’ she asked at length, 
when she understood it all, ‘‘to be thought 
a little boy who doesn’t know just how to 
behave, or to be thought a big boy who will 
not do as well as he knows,—a boy who is 
old enough to understand what is right, and 
yet chooses to do wrong?” 

Ben looked bewildered. 
he thought hard. 

“I guess it’s worse to be big, and to act 
as if you was so little that you didn’t know 
anything,’ he admitted at last, in a faint 
voice. ‘‘I never thought of that before.’ 

And, what is better, he never forgot it.— 
Happy Hours. 


For a moment 


Lady Warwick’s White Peacock. 


The agricultural school of the Countess of 
Warwick in Essex was founded for the pur- 
pose of supplying a sound education to boys 
and girls between the ages of twelve and 
seventeen who intended to follow rural pur- 
suits. Those who know how hard the Coun- 
tess has worked to make this and similar 
schemes a success will understand her keen 
disappointment, Outside her work, Lady 
Warwick finds chief recreation in her gar- 
den and in the society of her various pets. 
Among the latter must be numbered some 
sixty peacocks, which are to be seen about 
the grounds at Warwick Castle. Lady War- 
wick takes immense pride in these birds, 
and tends them with great care. There is one 
pure white bird which never mixes with the 
others, The oldest mar employed on the 
estate says his father could not remember 
the time when it was not at the castle, 
which would make it nearly a century old 
at least. Although his wonderful white 
lace tail is getting very thin, he exhibits 
no other sign of age, but he never associates 
or feeds with the other peacocks.—Tvt-Bits. 


Effie was giving a birthday party, and 
during the merry games the child’s mother 
asked her if she was happy. 

‘Oh, I’ve never been so happy in all my 
life,” replied Effie, joyfully. ‘‘Ireally couldn’t 
be any happier ’less I was bigger.’’—Home 
Companion, 


HAND 
SAPOLIO 


FOR TOILET AND BATH 


Delicate enough for the softest 
skin, and yet efficacious in removing 
any stain. Keeps the skin in perfect 
condition, In the bath gives all the 
desirable after-effects of a Turkish 
bath. It should be on every wash- 
stand. 

ALL GROCERS AND DRUGGISTS 
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The Other Church in Christian Land. 


BY REV. CHARLES W. CASSON. 


As we journeyed through Christian Land, 
the Spirit and I came to a great city aglow 
with lights and agloom with shadows. The 
winter wind blew cold, and the snow swirled 
in eddies at my feet. We paused before 
a huge stone building, whose brilliant win- 
dows cast glints of color into the darkness, 
and painted pictures upon the canvas of the 
drifted snow. 

“What is this place?’’ I asked. 

“Tt is a church,” answered the Spirit. 

“A Christian church?” I asked. 

“So they callit,” he said. ‘‘It isso graven 
on the corner-stone and over the door.” 
And he pointed to the snow, and added, 
“Besides, there is the picture.” 

I looked at the picture on the snow, and 
lo, it was the picture of the Christ! “How 
beautiful!’ I cried, as I gazed upon it. 

“Beautiful,” echoed the Spirit. Then, 
“Touch it.” 

And I stretched out my hand and touched 
it,—touched only the cold snow. “It is 
cold!” I exclaimed. 

“Cold,” repeated the Spirit. 

“But do not people who pass by see it, 
and admire its beauty?” 

“Nay,” said the Spirit, “they are blinded 
by the cold, and do not see it. Besides, they 
are looking for bread.”’ 

“Looking for bread?’ I asked. 
ways?” 

“ Always,” he replied, “‘always.’’ 

As I stood looking at the fair picture of the 
Christ upon the snow, and thinking of what 
the Spirit had said, the words of the anthem 
came floating out upon the swelling tide of 
music from within. I listened, and caught 
the words, ‘‘The bread of life, the bread of 
life, for all, for all, for all.”’ 

“Listen!” I exclaimed, in glad surprise, 
“they have bread within,—bread for all! 
Why do not the people go in, and receive it, 
and be fed?” 

“They did go in once,” answered the 
Spirit. 

“Then why are they out here in the cold, 
and hungry?” 

“Tt was not the kind of bread they 
wanted,” said the Spirit, sadly. ‘‘It was not 
bread.” 

“Not bread! What was it?” 

“Tt was only a word.” 

“A word?” 

“Only a word.” 

And I asked in surprise, “Then why do 
they sing the words, and attract the poor 
by false promises?” 

And the Spirit said, “See,” pointing to 
the throng of poorly clad people who hurried 
by with averted faces, while the music 
poured forth its flood of melody. ‘‘See,’”’ 
he repeated, ‘‘they are not attracted. They 
do not go in. They understand.” 

Then we turned from the great church, and 
joined in the throng that passed along the 
street. And I said to the Spirit as we went 
along: “Is this the only church that is called 
Christian? Is there no other where the 
Christ is more than a picture on the snow and 
bread is more than a word in a song?” 

And the Spirit said, “Look,” pointing to 
a man who was bent with a great burden upon 
his back. ‘‘Do you see the load he carries? 
It belongs to the cripple who walks beside 
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him.” Then he pointed out a woman who 
took her shawl from her shoulders, and 
wrapped it around a little child beside her, 
to shield her from the cold. ‘‘It is not her 
child,” the Spirit said. Then he pointed 
to a young girl who smiled, and whose 
laughter rang out in the night air. ‘‘See,” 
he said, ‘‘those near her smile, too, and 
straighten up, and move on more cheerily.” 
Then he pointed out a thinly clad woman 
who, as we watched, took a small parcel 
from her basket, and slipped it into the basket 
of a ragged girl who walked weakly along. 


The Spirit said, “In the parcel is bread.”” 


“Real bread?” I asked. 

He said, “Yes, real bread.’ 

He showed me many others as we moved 
along. 

And at last I said to him. ‘Who are 
these that you are pointing out?” 

And the Spirit replied, ‘‘These are they 
that belong to the other Christian church, 
where the Christ picture shines from a human 
face, and where the bread of life is more than 
a word in a song.” 

And I asked softly, “‘Are there many 
such ?”’ 

And the Spirit made reply, in a voice 
vibrant with joy and hope and tenderness, 
“There are many such.” 


The Healing Ministry of the Church. 


The Emmanuel Church clinic embodies, 
so far as the writer is aware, the first at- 
tempt to bring into friendly alliance, in an 
organized way, the forces of medical science 


|and the religion of the New Testament, as 


these forces are understood by the best phy- 
sicians and the most enlightened theologians 
of our time. We have, then, in his under- 
taking, not a cult, nor a fanaticism, nor a 
new dogma, nor a strange metaphysic, but 
simply an endeavor to apply our common 
Christianity, aided by the other revelation 
God is making of himself in natural science, 
to the needs of suffering humanity. The 
thought is simple, but rich in possibilities. 

To begin with the qualification for treat- 
ment, every sufferer passes through a search- 
ing examination at the hands of a specialist 
in nervous diseases, and none are accepted 
who should be treated by the ordinary phys- 
ical or pharmacological methods. ‘Those who 
are admitted are victims for the most part 
of neurasthenia or nervous prostration, hys- 
teria, hypochondria, insomnia, exaggerated 
emotionalism, worry, fear, fixed ideas, re- 
ligious melancholy, drug habits, groundless 
suspicions, suicidal tendencies, immoral pro- 
pensities, abnormal shyness, and many other 
allied ailments. ‘The physician’s diagnosis is 
carefully recorded, and the patient is then 
handed over for treatment to the minister, 
who in turn keeps a careful record of the 
case. These records will prove of great 
value later on to all students of psycho- 
therapy. The minister then meets his pa- 
tient once or twice a week and applies one 
or more of the psycho-therapeutic methods 
already described. In every instance an 
earnest effort is made to bring the sufferer 
into contact with vital religion. In not a 
few cases it has been discovered that the 
root of the mischief has lain in a deliberate 
thrusting of religion out of the life. With 
the coming of God to the soul, restoration 
of self-control and nervous balance soon 
followed. 
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Let me cite a few typical illustrations of 
the work. In April last there entered the 
clinic a middle-aged man suffering from 
pseudo-angina pectoris, severe psychic pains 
all over the body, and in a very miserable 
state of mind. He had been unable to do 
any work for almost three years, had gone 
the usual round of doctors and hospitals, 
and had fallen into despair of getting better. 
He was and is a man of deep religious feel- 
ing. First of all his despair was dissipated 
by frequent reassurance that there was noth- 
ing incurable about ‘his disorder. Then from 
time to time, during a period of five months, 
suggestion was applied and his religious in- 
stincts appealed to, until at the end of that 
period he recovered his health and nervous 
balance. He has remained well and has gone 
back to work. Let us take a very different 
case, a victim of alcoholism. For many 
years he had drunk daily almost incredible 
quantities of strong liquors. Rarely was he 
quite sober. The usual baneful results fol- 
lowed. Loss of energy, diminished power 
of attention, emotional irritability, moral 
deterioration,—such are some of the psychic 
disturbances caused by the alcoholic poison- 
ing of the highest cerebral centres; and our 
patient experienced them all in an intensified 
form. His treatment lasted for several 
weeks. From the beginning of it he became 
a total abstainer, and so has remained for 
about eight months. There are other cases 
of alcoholism where a relapse has occurred, 
but it has only been temporary; and fathers 
and sons have been restored to their families 
with what joy only those who have felt the 
curse of intemperance can realize. Another 
visitor has suffering of a different type. She 
is the victim of an uncongenial marriage. 
Her husband is not a bad man in the ordi- 
nary sense: he is simply an inconsiderate 
boor, who:by a long course of selfishness has 
killed any love his wife may have entertained 
for him. He is of the tribe in whose eyes 
nerve-suffering is all ‘‘imagination,’’ and who 
scold their wives instead of trying to under- 
stand them. ‘The patient spent her time in 
bewailing her fate and envied other women 
happy in the love of their husbands. There 
were moments when the brain seemed sub- 
merged in a tide of misery and worry and 
the heart weighted with inconsolable despair. 
What remedy is there for such a bitter lot? 
No perfect remedy, perhaps, for our relatives 
can inflict upon us incurable wounds. Still 
something may be saved from the wreck of 
a life’s happiness. So in this case the pa- 
tient was comforted by having the centre of 
gravity of her thought changed, by stirring 
her latent interests, her interest in her 
children, in her church, in various helpful 
lines of reading, by a sort of re-education of 
her inner life. She is now, if not happy, at 
least more contented, and looks out on life 
with a braver heart. 

Here let me say that much of the preva- 
lent nervous misery is created by dispeace 
in the home. Not only in the homes of the 
degraded and the vicious, but, sad to say, in 
those, also, of the Christian and the culti- 
vated there is constant friction, perpetual 
bickering, sometimes painful quarrels. Is it 
any wonder that in this atmosphere all sorts 
of neurotic wretchedness should flourish ?~ 
Sometimes it is the husband’s fault. Woman 
to-day knows her nature better than in past 
ages; she demands more-from the man who 
would be her husband; she asks for a finer 
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sympathy with her moods, a more intimate 
understanding of her complex psychic life. 
Unhappily many men lack imagination and 
by sheer unconscious brutality evoke and in- 
tensify some latent nervous weakness in their 
wives. Sometimes the wife must bear the 
blame. She is peevish and irritable, and her 
home is depressing, devoid of brightness, 
good cheer, or inspiration. Such a woman 
makes her husband and children unhappy 
and robs the home of the discipline of char- 
acter, the mutual love, the gladdening asso- 
ciations which constitute it the basis of 
civilized life. One of the great aims of the 
Emmanuel clinic is to create a new psycho- 
logical climate in the home by teaching the 
art of self-control, the finest fruit of which 
is tenderness and courtesy —Rev. Samuel 
McComb, D.D., in the Congregationalist and 
Christian W orld. 


Why a Unitarian Temperance 
Society ?* 


BY JOSEPH HENRY CROOKER, D.D. 


The answer to this question is found in 
the saloon under its various forms: the 
habit which creates it, the traffic which it 
represents, the ruin which it spreads, the 
misery which it produces, and the political 
corruption which it fosters. 

In many of the fair cities of our land 
there are twice as many saloons as churches 
and schools. ‘hese liquor shops constantly 
hinder and greatly injure the work of church 
and school. Religion and education find 
their beneficent efforts in behalf of humanity 
always obstructed and often brought to 
naught by the drink habit and the liquor 
traffic. The teacher and the preacher are 
forever confronted by the ravage and the 
ruin wrought by intemperance. The saloon 
never helps to put a better child in any 
school: instead it keeps thousands of 
children away from all education. It sends 
thousands to school with weak bodies, dull 
minds, and vicious hearts. Last, but not 
least, it ruins thousands of the promising 
graduates who go out into the world from 
our schools. The saloon never by its own 
intent fills a single pew with reverent wor- 
shippers or a solitary pulpit with an earnest 
minister: instead it empties churches; it 
teaches multitudes. to scoff at religion; and 
it tempts disciples of Jesus to forsake his 
gospel, while it leads many of them to 
swift destruction. 

The saloons of our nation, put close to- 
gether, would fill both sides of a street reach- 
ing almost from Boston to Chicago, The 
men at work in these drinking places, and 
in their behalf, constitute an army of devasta- 
tion and degradation, physical, moral, and 
political, greater in number than all our 
preachers, teachers, and doctors. The 
visits of patrons to the resorts during the 
week are several times as numerous as 
the attendants at all the churches of the 
land on any Sunday morning; and more 
money is wasted there by these drinkers 
than is annually spent in our country for 
education, religion, and charity. 

Thousands of mistaken laborers daily 
enter these saloons, thinking that a drink 
of beer or whiskey will give them strength 
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and insure them health. As a matter of 
fact, when they go home, as science most 
abundantly and decisively demonstrates, 
they are physically and mentally weaker, 
and they are also more susceptible to disease. 
Crowds of young men are constantly passing 
into these places, but not one goes out to 
be more industrious, more honest, or more 
virtuous, because he was there, while many 
thousands do go forth annually from them 
to engage in some mischief for which they 
are arrested. Long lines of gray-haired 
men constantly march through the doors 
of these saloons, but, when they leave, the 
tottering steps of many join the melancholy 
procession to the poorhouses, where more 
than a hundred thousand human wrecks 
are stranded, and nine out of ten of these 
are there on account of drunkenness. 

What goes into the saloon? Honest and 
stalwart, if mistaken, men. What comes 
out? Go find them in the morgue, the jail, 
the asylum. What goes into the saloon? 
The money that ought to have bought 
bread and clothes for hungry and naked 
children. What comes out? The drunkard 
who beats his wife and curses his children! 
What goes into the saloon? A _ million 
appetites seeking gratification, and these 
depraved appetites create this pernicious 
institution,—we must not condemn the 
seller and let the:drinker go free of blame. 
What comes out? Among many horrible 
and harmful things, this: a column of sick 
and suffering men, sixty miles long, march- 
ing annually to a drunkard’s grave. 

Who gather in the saloon? The benevo- 
lent citizens of the community, who give 
their time and money to relieve want, pre- 
vent misery, and help the helpless? No, 
indeed. [hose present there produce a 
very large part of the world’s suffering, 
and do much to make alms necessary. Who 
gather in the saloon? The law-abiding 
citizens who maintain order and insure 
justice? No, indeed. It is the school of 
crime, from which many go forth to commit 
offences against person and property. Who 
gather in the saloon? ‘The _ patriotic  citi- 
zens intent on good government? No, 
indeed. There is organized by predatory 
politicians, piratical 
plunder, whose corrupting power operates 
at every ballot box and in every council 
chamber, whose ruinous influence reaches 
into every court room and into every 
legislative hall! 

Look down that long double row of saloons, 
completely filling the highway of human 
misery and ruin that reaches across valley 
and hillside for nearly a thousand miles. 
Into every one has gone this day, and will 
go every day of the year, the mother’s 
darling, and somewhere that mother sits 
in tears, wringing her hands in agony, while 
she waits and watches. What long, dark 
hours! In the gray morning, these watch- 
ing mothers welcome home, in unutterable 
shame, the tottering, drivelling son, reason 
dethroned, will shattered, heart corrupted, 
lips befouled,—the finished product of the 
saloon. ‘This is not a solitary and excep- 
tional incident, but the common and in- 
evitable outcome of the business which 
flourishes all along the line that stretches 
hundreds of miles across our country. 

And there are no offsetting benefits in 
this business, to be set down to the credit 
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home, moved by his experiences in one of 
these places, to tell his mother that he has 
repented of his sins, that he has resolved, 
henceforth, to be sober and industrious, 
or that he has become a disciple of Jesus 
Christ. The initiative of reform never 
begins at the bar; the heavenly vision of a 
better life is never seen through an upturned 
glass of liquor, and the sound of footsteps 
made by the lad returning home from a 
saloon never made his mother glad that 
she bore him. 

Can I look at all this and truthfully boast 
that I would be free from responsibility 
if I indulged in a “‘moderate”’ use of liquor? 
I might myself be safe as I lifted the glass 
to my lips, but just the lifting of that glass 
may influence some one to do likewise who 
is not as strong asI am. And we do hold one 
another responsible for personal example 
and influence in all other departments of 
life, from the use of language to manners 
and morals. How, therefore, can I, a Chris- 
tian, professing a creed of self-sacrificing 
love, enjoy a moment’s fleeting pleasure 
at the remotest risk of ruining a fellow-man ? 

Moreover, recent scientific discoveries 
have shown, by most positive and startling 
demonstrations, that some of the gravest 
evils in this connection arise from the so- 
called ‘‘moderate”’ indulgence in the milder 
malt and alcoholic beverages: they are 
often far more serious than those caused 
by the excessive use of the stronger intoxi- 
cants now and then. 

The simple fact that representatives of 
the liquor traffic, as unanimously declared 
by their national associations, want respect- 
able Christians to drink in moderation,— 
such persons being the very best helpers and 
promoters of their business,—this single fact 
is certainly reason enough why I should be 
a total abstainer. The safest and sanest 
course for me is to refuse to do what the 
advocates of the ‘trade’? most want me 
to do. At any rate, if I do abstain I can 
look those mothers, watching with weeping 
eyes and aching hearts for their boys, in 
the face, and feel no sense of guilt or shame, 
but only tender pity. 

We are taking energetic measures to 
destroy the “white plague,’ and it is well. 
But the plague of intemperance, the blackest 
and deadliest scourge of the human race, 
whose microbe is carefully and successfully 
propagated in every one of those saloons 
in the long line from Boston to Chicago,— 
this causes vastly more misery, degradation, 
and death every year than consumption; 
and yet how many Christian people are in- 
different! We drain the bog that breeds 
malaria, but we keep on filling the cup that 
damns both body and soul! 

The advocates of a world-peace are loud 
and earnest in their denunciation of the 
waste, the misery, and the shame of war. 
They are indeed leading a holy crusade. 
But the saloons in that double line from 
Boston to Chicago are engaged in a far 
more ruinous warfare upon civilization 
than any ever waged by the armies of 
opposing nations. The waste of property 
and life is greater; the waste in mind and 
morals is greater; the waste in piety and 
education is greater. Our soldiers and sailors 
of the United States, less in number than 
our bartenders, are trained to shoot; and 
yet very few ever killan enemy. But where 
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the year to wound or destroy some human 
life? 

Let me ask you to look down that long 
double line of saloons, and note the daily 
record of their contributions to the world: 
a railroad wreck or a steam-boat disaster 
because some one was drunk, a lynching 
or a garroting because some one was drunk, 
a mine explosion or a mill calamity because 
some one was drunk, a score of fires because 
men were drinking, a score of suicides be- 
catise men were drinking, a score of murders 
because men were drinking, a hundred 
divorces due to drink, a hundred children 
born defective due to drink, a hundred new 
paupers due to drink, two hundred widows 
and twice as many orphans brought by 
drink to the open grave of husband and 
father, five hundred families reduced to 
want and turned upon the street by drink, 
a thousand men, women, and children 
marched into court to answer for crimes 
and misdemeanors caused by drink,—all 
this, and more, produced every day by 
the evil forces which are symbolized and 
fostered by the saloon. 

All this, and more, and yet we are told 
that the liquor trade is not in any way 
responsible, and that Christian people have 
nothing to.do about it. But if such results 
followed the hours spent by these same 
persons in factory, shop, or school, would 
not these places be held accountable? How 
soon, if so, would men rise up in wrath and 
destroy them? If churches meddle in 
politics, how long and loud the hue and 
cry against them! But representatives of 
the liquor traffic hold many a politician 
in thrall, make and unmake laws, trample 
statutes into the dust, and swarm like vul- 
tures about every legislative hall, and who 
makes a protest or cries shame? In view 
of these facts is it any wonder that there 
are temperance cranks and fanatics? When 
I hear the cries of anguish from the lips of 
two hundred thousand wives, when I look 
at the rags on three hundred thousand 
children, when I see the river of tears flowing 
from the eyes of half a million mothers, I 
marvel that we are not all cranks and fanatics. 

Some good but thoughtless persons 
now and then ask, Why should there be 
any stich organization as the Unitarian 
Temperance Society? But, looking at all 
these facts, would it not be better to ask, 
Why should there be anything else in the 
religious world but a temperance society? 
If saloons did not exist, the churches would 
have but few enemies. If the many evils 
directly and indirectly due to intemperance 
were banished from the world, then there 
would be far less need for doctor, police- 
man, and almsgiver. If this prolific source 
of all. miseries and vices were destroyed, 
how the glorious gospel of the blessed God 
would prosper! 

The Unitarian Temperance Society exists 
to proclaim these facts as best it can. It 
is, however, able to do but little; for the 
eyes of many persons are blinded by self- 
indulgence, the lips of others are sealed by 
indifference, and our hands are tied by 
poverty. The contribution that we are 
able to make to this great cause is pitifully 
small. "We send out annually some fifty 
thousand tracts that plead for sobriety, 
where our voices cannot reach. But we 
constantly mourn our inability, on account of 
lack of funds and workers, to do a score of 
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things that we have in mind and that would 
be helpful to humanity. 

We try, however, the best that we can, 
to show men that sobriety is the way of life, 
and that intemperance is the way of death, 
and when these’supreme facts are widely 
known and fully realized, then the begin- 
ning of victory will be at hand. We be- 
lieve in the irresistible power of truth, 
when backed by life. The condition prec- 
edent to emancipation from these evils 
is to see what they ate and to understand 
how great they are. Every citizen will be 
an efficient warrior in this holy cause when 
he understands the true situation, for then 
he will use his weapons effectively, and the 
humblest individual is equipped with them. 
His effective weapons are: his personal 
example, which, like Peter’s shadow, casts 
a creative influence wherever he walks; 
a clarion voice of resolute conviction forever 
helping to make the public opinion that 
rules the world, and a ballot always used 
to foster and enforce laws that repress the 
evil and befriend the good. 

Why a Unitarian Temperance Society? 
To do whatever can be done, to apply 
Christianity to the needs of men. And 
the primary demand of applied Christianity 
is the demand for a sober Christian. No 
theological question of the hour has an 
importance equal to this. ethical problem. 
What error in belief respecting future 
damnation is comparable to the present 


damnation caused by the drink habit 
and the liquor traffic? What superstition 
respecting “holy water’? is comparable 


in evil results to the superstitions respecting 
alcoholic drinks, held by both the ignorant 
and the intelligent? How little the injury 
done to-day by the old Calvinistic em- 
phasis on the wrath of God in comparison 
with the misery and wretchedness now 
brought to human life by intemperance! 
What mistake respecting the “blood of 
Christ’? is comparable to the corruption 
of the blood of the nation wrought by the 
saloon? How little the suffering produced 
by bigotry and intolerance in these days 
in comparison with the unutterable sorrows 
engendered by drunkenness! How small 
the dishonor to God from all forms of pagan 


‘idolatry now extant in comparison with 


the desecration of both human and divine 
which centres in the saloon, robbing men 
of reason and conscience, and burdening 
the state with criminals, paupers, and 
lunatics! 

To live, the church must crush the saloon. 
There is no place in Christian civilization 
for the dram shop: there is no place in the 
kingdom of God for indulgence in alcoholic 
beverages. 


The Torch-bearer. 


A voice came ringing down the way, 
“Room! room for the Torch-bearer! room 
for the keeper of the gates of To-morrow! 
room!”’ 

“Ah! yes,” I said. ‘It is he, the great 
sage, who has lightened the world-shadows 
this mafiy a year. Who should bear the 
torch but he?” 

I looked, and the sage passed, his arms 
folded on his breast, his calm eyes bent 
forward, seeing many things; but no torch 
was in his hand, 
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And still the cry came ringing down the 
world’s way, ‘““Room for the Torch-bearer! 
make way! make way for the keeper of the 
gates of ‘To-morrow!”’ : 

“Ah!” I said. “It will be the mighty 
leader, then; he who so long has marshalled 
our hearts, and led us whithersoever he 
would with a wave of his hand. Hail to 
him, hail to the Master of Armies!’’ 

But as I looked, the master passed, and 
his truncheon hung low by his side, and his 
eyes looked downward, remembering; and 
no torch was in his hand. 

Yet still, as I marvelled, came that great 
cry ringing down the world’s way, and now 
it sounded loud in my ears:— 

“Room! room! make way, give place! the 
Torch-bearer comes. Make way for the 
keeper of the gates of God!” 

And once more I looked. 

Ah! bare and dusty were her feet, the 
little woman; and she went bowed, and 
stumbled on the rough stones, for the great 
torch hung heavy in her hand, and heavy 
the babe on her arm; but he sat there as 
on a throne, and laughed and leaped as he 
sat, and clutched the living torch and shook 
it, flinging the blaze abroad, and the world- 
way lightened before him.—Lawura E. Rich- 
ards, in the Silver Crown. 


The Service Pension Society. 


While I have used our Year Book care- 
fully in sending out the letter of our Service 
Pension Society to all our ministers, there 
have no doubt occurred changes and removals 
and accessions to our ministry which render 
my work imperfect. I would, therefore, ask 
any one in the service of our churches who 
has not received our communication kindly to 
let me know. GEORGE Kent, Secretary. 

125 ADELAIDE AVENUE, ProvipENcE, R.I. 


To Hymnologists. 


May I ask the readers of your paper to 
kindly send the programme committee of 
the Women’s National Alliance the names 
of ministers or laymen or women who have 
papers already written upon the subject 
of ‘“‘Hymnology,’’ more especially upon 
the subject of ‘‘Hymns of our Liberal Faith ?” 

The committee will be glad to append 
a list of such lectures or talks to their new 
leaflet and the Alliance will be deeply grate- 
ful for such help. Address Mrs. Bradley 
Gilman, Canton Corner, Mass. 


Theodore Parker Meeting-house. 


After reading the very characteristic ser- 
mon by Theodore Parker published in your 
last issue, I am moved to say a word of the 
little old meeting-house where ‘Theodore 
Parker preached (his only pastorate), and 
which still stands in the grassy field with 
the beautiful old trees, waiting for just the 
people who enjoyed that sermon to come 
forward and contribute toward saving the 
building for future generations. 

It has its story for us and for them. His- 
torically it is valuable ; for it is one of the few 
buildings left which was standing when 
the Dedham and West Roxbury soldiers 
marched by to join in the first blow for 
liberty struck at Lexington, and here from 
its pulpit was read the vote of the people 
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to be independent of the king of Great 
Britain. Theodore Parker loved the little 
old meeting-house and its associations and 
spent many happy hours there. 

The immediate necessity of $2,000 to 
make a payment on the old building has 
arisen. Who will help in this good work? 

Dr. Edward E. Hale is chairman of the 
committee on preservation, which also in- 
cludes Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, Hon. John D. 
Long, and others. Eventually the old 
meeting-house will pass into the hands of 
the Unitarian Association. 

Contributions may be sent to the treasurer 
of the committee, Dr. Charles F. Nichols, 
Hotel Pelham, Boston, Mass. 


Mrs. BERNARD WHITMAN. 
Boston, Mass. 


Harvard Divinity School. 


On Friday, rane Me 10, the Divinity ‘Club 
held a meeting of unusual interest. A picture 
of Emerson was presented to the Common: 
Room by the class of 1908, and an address 
was given by Dr. Emerson on the ‘Religion 
of Ralph Waldo Emerson.” 

Dr. Emerson’s vivid and eloquent record 
of this great experience was closely followed 


by the large audience which filled the Com-. 


mon Room and overflowed into the corridor. 
He spoke of his. father’s long and arduous 
preparation for the ministry, the ancient 
calling of his family, of his reluctant depart- 
ure from a profession in which he could no 
longer, in all sincerity, be a member. Yet 
he always remained essentially a religious 
man. He worshipped God under the pine- 
trees. He heard him in the winds and he 
saw him in the sunlight. Even in the slime 
of things he saw a vestige of this divine 
goodness. Every man, he believed, should 
have a shrine. “His religion,’’ Dr. Emerson 
concludéd, ‘‘was expressed in his poetry.” 

It was a happy fortune, then, to have as 
the picture presented to the Common Room 
that copy which appears as the frontispiece 
to the Volume of Poems in the Centenary 
edition. The original is a daguerreotype 
made in 1854. ‘The negative was secured 
from Houghton, Mifflin & Co., through the 
kindness of Mr. Scudder. ‘The picture is a 
bromide enlargement 11 x 9, and the frame 
bears the inscription :— 


RALPH WALDO EMERSON, 
A STUDENT IN THE HARVARD DIVINITY 
ScHOOL, 
1825 
PRESENTED BY THE CLASS OF 1908. 
W.S. A, 


Proctor Academy. 


The excellent report of Proctor Academy 
in last week’s issue contains an item to 
which the writer has given some special 
attention. As a parent I am_ personally 
interested in the school: as a Unitarian 
minister I take a deep pride in its material 
welfare. 

The plea for a girls’ dormitory should 
have a wide hearing, and, believing in the 
efficacy of systematic giving, I have studied 
out a plan by which the project can be 
carried to a successful issue. I have written 
to this effect to the principal of the academy 
and will, if requested by the trustees, out- 
line this plan through the columns of the 
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Register. In addition I would offer to devote 
some time to the work, having already 
brought it to the attention of some of our 
own people. In the multiplicity of calls 
which are made, this need of Proctor ought 
to appear to us as a Macedonian vision, and 
our answer ought to be, ‘‘I was not diso- 
bedient unto the heavenly vision.’ 

The scheme is perfectly feasible, would 
require but a little sacrifice on the part of 
our constituents, and in the course of five 
years we could look with pleasure upon a 
handsome dormitory building at this centre 
of Unitarian influence. W. A. Woop. 


Directors’ Report. 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. 


The directors of the American Unitarian 
Association held their regular monthly meet- 
ing at their rooms, 25 Beacon Street, Tuesday, 
January 14. There were present: Messrs. 
Carr, Eliot, Forbes, Fox, Homer, Lincoln, 
Long, Sharpe, Williams, Wilson, and Wright, 
and Mrs. Coolidge and Mrs. Keyes. 

After the reading of the records of the last 
meeting by Mr. George W. Fox, the assist- 
ant secretary, the treasurer, Mr. Francis H. 
Lincoln, submitted the following statement 
for December, 1907 :— 


RECEIPTS. 
Cash on hand Dec. 1, 1907 .....,.. $45,351.08 
Brom: dopgyoasy <vrtiy » ise eee ee 8,809.83 
Income of invested funds ...... 4,913.50 
Interest on bank deposits ...... 128.21 
Bequest of Josiah Whiting of Dover, 
Mass., for the support of preaching in 
the First Parish, Dover, Mass., addi- 
tional and final payment ..... 500.00 
Bequest of Benjamin Phipps of Boston, 
Mass., on account, unconditioned. . 2,650.00 
Bequest of Philander Shaw of Brooklyn, 
N.Y., the income to be used for dis- 
tributing copies of the Christian Regis- 
Bef OR ACOOT MED othe Ne) 0 a) is ei, ea 6,500.00 
Bequest of Philander Shaw of Brooklyn, 
N.Y., unconditioned, on account 
added to the Reserve Fund. ... . 650.00 
Bequest of Mrs. Luena R. Pierce of 
Peterboro, N.H., less legacy tax, un- 
conditioned, added to the Reserve . 
PUNCHES rd ce ses ee 285.00 
Chmel, Building Loan Fund, anony- 
mous gift in bonds, valued at . 2,400.00 
Investment Church Building Loan Fund, 
repsidon paps; : 2... ww 1,250.00 
General investments, amount received 
a TON PeMSMEEeSTPENE Gc cs. Se ks 325.00 
Books sokkeeiGn sc. eS 968.87 
$74,732.39 
EXPENDITURES. 

For missionary purposes. .........- $7,962.73 
Books and tracts for free distribution . . 131.01 
Books published forsale ....... 041.13 
Salaries and other missionary expenses 1,328.46 
Expenses of Unitarian Buildin 353.50 
General_investments and chee funds, 

amount invested .......... 0,956.50 
Investment Church Building Loan Fund, 

loans to churches - 12,400.00 
Accrued interest, etc x 68.05 

Cash on hand Jan. 1, 1908 41,501.01 

$74,732.39 


In behalf of the Finance Committee the 
following petition was presented :— 

A petition to the Probate Court for Suffolk 
County, dated Dec. 2. 1907, for petition and 
sale of real estate among tenants in common 
of a certain parcel of land situated in Chelsea 
on Bellingham, Grove, and Willow Streets, 
containing twelve thousand (12,000) square 
feet, by Moses Williams and George Wiggles- 
worth, trustees under the will of Jacob H. 
Loud, late of Plymouth, was then read, in 
which land it appeared that the American 
Unitarian Association has a remote con- 
tingent interest under the will of Solomon 
Jones Gordon, late of Springfield, Mass., 
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duly?proved and allowed by the Probate 
Court for Hampden County, July 1, 1891, 
and the following vote was passed :— 


Voted, That the treasurer, Francis H. Lincoln, be and he 
is hereby authorized to sign the assent of the American 
Unitarian Association to a petition to the Probate Court 
for Suffolk County, dated Dec. 2, 1907, by Moses Williams — 
and George Wigglesworth, trustees under the will of Jacob 
H. Loud, for partition, by sale of a certain parcel of land 
situated in Chelsea on Bellingham, Grove, and Willow 
Streets, containing twelve thousand (12,000) square feet. 


Mr. Sharpe then explained the situation 
with reference to the estate of the late Mary 
E. Arnold of Providence and it was 


Voted, That Mr. Sharpe be authorized, in co-operation 
with the executors of the estate of Miss Mary E. Arnold of 
Providence, to make such disposition of her household 
goods, wearing apparel, and personal ornaments as he may 
deem best. 


The Committee on the Church Building 
Loan Fund, through the treasurer, Mr. 
Lincoln, reported that the following loan 
had been made since the last meeting of the 
board of directors: to the Fourth Uni- 
tarian Congregational Church in Brooklyn, 
N.Y., for five years on special terms, $10,000. 

President Eliot then gave an interesting 
account of his visit to the dedication of the 
new church in Montreal and explained the 
natural relation, owing to social, political, and 
religious affiliations, existing between the 
Canada churches and the British and Foreign 
Association, and it was then 


Voted, To authorize the President to correspond with the 
secretary of the British and Foreign Unitarian Association 
with a view to the establishment, in co-operation with that 
Association, of a Department for the Dominion of Canada. 

Voted, To request the secretaries or field secretaries of 
the Middle, Western, Rocky Mountain, and Pacific De- 
partments and the Canadian societies to communicate 
their views on the advisability of creating the proposed 
Canadian Department. 


The opportunity. to organize a religious 
movement among a considerable population 
of progressive colored people in Greater Bos- 
ton under the leadership of Rev, Powhatan 
Bagnall was explained, and discussed and it 
was 


Voted, That $300 be appropriated at the discretion of the 
president for the salary of Rey. Powhatan Bagnall for 
three months beginning February 1, and a sum not exceed- 
ing $roo for the expenses of his mission to the colored peo- 
ple of Greater Boston for the same period. 


The following letter from the Universalist 
General Convention was then read by the 
president :— 


RocuestTErR, N.Y., Dec. 10, 1907. 


Rev. Lewis G. Wison, Secretary, 
American Unitarian Association, 
Boston, Mass. 


My dear Sir,—The Universalist General 
Convention at its session in Philadelphia 
in October passed a formal vote of acknowl- 
edgment of the courtesy of your visit as a rep- 
resentative of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation, and of the sentiments of your much 
appreciated address on that occasion. It 
is my pleasant duty as the secretary of the 
Convention to convey information of this 
action to you, including a response to your 
fraternal greetings, and an expression of 
“our joy in the achievements of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association in our common 


cause of liberal Christianity.” » <e© 
al Faithfully, 
(Signed) I, M, ATwoop, 


Secretary, 
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The secretary read an interesting report 
from Rey. C. W. Casson showing that con- 
tracts for the Paragraph Pulpit have been 
placed with seventeen daily and ten weekly 
newspapers, assuring a circulation at the 
present time of nearly 300,000 daily and 
151,300 weekly copies. 

The present conditions of our new move- 
ments at Urbana, Ill., Jacksonville, Fla., 
and Butte, Mont., were reported upon and 
considered, without further action. 

Adjourned. 

Lewis G. WiLson, Secretary. 


Science and Religion. 


Science and religion are not in the least 
antagonistic. Once they were so considered 
by the church, believing, as it did, in a super- 
natural basis of revelation. The Unitarian 
church, however, stands for a religious phil- 
osophy that is in fullest accord with the prin- 
ciples and basis of science. It is willing to 
submit religion to the closest possible scrutiny 
and investigation. If religion is so artificial 
and unreal that it has anything to fear from 
the research of the honest human mind, it 
is hardly worth one’s loyalty at all. Only 
in so far as religion is able to withstand all 
doubt. can it approve itself to the modern 
mind.—Paragraph Pulpit. 


Paragraph Pulpit Notes. 
The Paragraph Pulpit has at present a 
daily circulation of over 300,000. 


Our great lack as Unitarians is not that 
we have no great truths to stand for, but, 
rather, that too often we only stand for 
them, when we ought to be carrying them 
forward and spreading them abroad. 


Rey. J. S. Moulton, of Stow, Mass., has 
arranged for the publication of the Para- 
graph Pulpit in the Weekly News, a paper 
published in* Hudson, and circulating in 
neighboring towns. There is no reason 
why this method of publicity should not 
be adopted in every New England town. 


In Milford, N.H., Rev. F. W. Holden has 
been running the Paragraph Pulpit in the 
local weekly for nearly a year. The space 
is paid for by the Young People’s Livermore 
Society, and the paragraphs are supplied 
by Mr. Holden. He reports that it has 
aroused wide interest and accomplished 
much good, 


Rev. George H. Rice, the energetic pastor 
of our church in Pomona, Cal., reports that 
he has made contracts with two dailies and 
one weekly paper, for the publication of the 
Paragraph Pulpit, in connection with his 
local work. The trustees of the church have 
undertaken to bear the entire expense. 


Letters are being received daily from 
ministers in all parts of the country, express- 
ing their hearty approval of the publicity 
plan as conducted by Mr. Casson, and their 
willingness to co-operate in any way to make 
it a- success, There is plainly manifest a 
wide-spread and deeply felt conscious- 
ness that we face the larger task of declaring 
our message to the multitude, and that the 
public press offers a medium whereby this 
can be done to largest advantage. 


The Christian Register 


A contract has been placed with the Dallas 
News, of Dallas, Tex., having a daily cir- 
culation of 51,000, and 67,000 Sunday. 
This has been done by the active co-operation 
of the Women’s Alliance of the Dallas 
church, and with the wise guidance of the 
minister, Rev. Marion F. Ham. ‘This con- 
tract will practically cover Texas with our 
message, as the News has a wide-spread 
circulation throughout the towns of the 
State. 


Unitarian Sunday-Schoot — 
Society. 


The Small Sunday School. 


The greatest concern ‘in our work is the 
average and generally small Sunday School. 
It is very easy to work out certain theories 
in a school which is numerically strong, 
because there are many workers in it and 
a throng of children. We of the Unitarian 
faith have to deal chiefly with small Sunday 
Schools. Why they are small can be 
accounted for on several sources, but that 
is not my purpose now. 

Leadership counts for very much 
strengthening and enlarging these small 
schools. It will not do to surrender and say 
nothing more can be done. ‘There is always 
a margin of possibility by way of increase 
in numbers and efficiency. Whenever +I 
hear of a Sunday-School superintendent 
taking this progressive, inspiring attitude, 
I want to applaud him. 

No doubt there are many such in our 
ranks, but I happen to have just now under 
my notice the annual report of Mr. Hamilton 
Douglas, superintendent of our Sunday 
School at Atlanta, Ga. Here is a Sunday 
School which might be called ‘“‘struggling”’ 
in the sense of being quite small and de- 
pending upon inside enthusiasm and energy. 
To get any expansion it must reach out and 
appropriate children not necessafily belong- 
ing to our church. This is not impossible 
by any means, and I want to present Mr. 
Douglas’s optimistic and rallying words as 
a possible help for some others. When I 
state that the total number of members, 
officers, children, and Bible Class, is forty- 
two, I think it will be granted that I have 


in 


selected a good case for the illustration of 


courage and cheer, together with a deep 
faith in the value of our principles. ‘This 
is what the superintendent, among other 
things, has to say with regard to the coming 
year :— , 

“The greatest encouragement to the work 
of the Sunday School during all of the past 
year has been the increased interest in it 
shown by the members of the church in 
their regular attendance in the Bible Class. 
This class, in point of attendance and in 
interested devotion of its members, is 
second to none in any Sunday School. 

‘“Too much praise cannot be given to the 
teachers and members of the other classes 
and to the officers of the Sunday School 
for their faithful work in the past year. 
Indeed, the average attendance is good 
when the total enrolment is considered. 
What we need in the Sunday School is more 
children of the many that can be found in 
our city who never go to any church or 

| Sunday School at all. To secure these, the 
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Our National Societies. 


With headquarters in the building of the American 
Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Local offices at 104 East 20th Street, New York City; 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill.; and Cor. Franklin and 
Geary Streets, San Francisco, Cal. 


The American Unitarian Association. 


Founded in 1825. 

The chief missionary organization of the Unitarian 
churches of America. It supports missionaries, estab- 
lishes and maintains churches, holds conventions, aids in 
building meeting-houses, publishes books, tracts, and de- 
votional works. 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Rev. Lewis 
G. Wilson. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Francis H. 
Lincoln, Esq. ; 

Publication Agent, Mr. C. L. Stebbins. 


Unitarian Sunday-School Society. 


Founded in 1827. 

Maintained by the Unitarian churches to promote relig- 
ious and moral education. Publishes manuals and tracts, 
issues a Sunday-school paper, holds conventions, carries. 
on a book-room. Branch at 175 Dearborn Street, Chi- 
cago. 

President, Rev. Edward A. Horton. 

Treasurer, Mr. Richard C. Humphreys. 

Superiniendest of Book-room, Mr. Philip C. McMurdie. 


National Alliance of Unitarian Women. 

Organized in 1890. , 

Promotes the local organization of the women of the 
Unitarian churches for missionary and denominational 
work. 

Address correspondence to the Clerk, Miss Florence 
Everett. 

Address contributions to the Treusurer, Mrs, Lucia 
Clapp Noyes, Mattapan, Mass. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 


Organized in 1896. 

Promotes the organization of the young people of the 
Unitarian churches for “Truth, Worship, and Service.’ 

Address correspondence to Miss Grace R. Torr. 
” Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. O. Arthur 
McMurdie. 


Unitarian Temperance Society. 

Organized in 1886. 

The practical working committee of the Unitarian 
churches to promote the cause of temperance by publish- 
ing and freely distributing pamphlets and tracts, arranging 
for conferences, and sending speakers upon request to give 
addresses on various phases of the temperance question. 

Rey. Joseph H. Crooker, D.D., President. 

Rev. Manley B. Townsend, Secretary. 

Address correspondence to the Publication Agent, Mr. 
C. L. Stebbins. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. Charles H. 
Stearns. 


Sunday School needs the services of those 
who are able and have the time to follow 
the example of the Master, and go out into 
the little world about us and preach his 
gospel and invite those into our school who 
might desire to come. Unfortunately, the 
superintendent and his teachers do not have 
time for properly doing this work. On this 
account the Sunday School languishes in 
numbers. It is not what it should be. It 
lacks leadership and organized direction in 
the work among strangers. 

“The school in growth is practically at a 
standstill. Increase and development is 
the law of all natural life. We should be 
doing something more than merely training 
our own children. To have no _ higher 
aspiration than this would be selfish indeed. 
Ours is a growing community, and our 
Sunday School should be a growing Sunday 
School. 

“T’am well aware that numbers do not 
make success alone; that we can have a 
good Stnday School without numbers. 
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That we do have; but we can have a better 
Sunday School with numbers; for it is gener- 
ally true that where you have an enthusiastic 
attendance in numbers you seldom find a 
failure in good work. And the argument 
that numbers do not make success is most 
frequently used by those who are failing to 
achieve the best results.” 

Very suggestive is the above, which I 


commend to the attention of those who have: 


a similar problem. 
Epwarp A. Horvon. 


— Young People’s Religious 


Union, 
Bets Ue Yor Pear dtent Us 
Meeting. 
The Young People’s Christian Union 
(Universalist) and the Young People’s 


Religious Union (Unitarian) are to unite 
on Wednesday, January 29, in a religious 
and social meeting at the South Congrega- 
tional Church in Boston. A cordial and 
urgent invitation to participate is extended 
to all the young people of both denomina- 
tions. Please spread the news. 

The meeting will begin at 7 p.m., with an 
hour for social intercourse. This will be fol- 
lowed by a devotional service, conducted by 
Rev. Edward Cummings, minister of the 
Church, and an address by Rev. Dr. F. W. 
Hamilton, president of Tufts College, on 
“Religion the Foundation of a Righteous 
Life.’ The meeting will close at about 9.15 
o’clock, giving ample time for those coming 
from a distance to return home. 

South Congregational Church, corner 
Exeter and Newbury Streets, Boston, at 
7 P.M., Wednesday, Jan. 29, 1908. Take a 
Huntington Avenue ~ or a Boylston Street 
car, and get off at Exeter Street. 

There have lately been many expressions 
of: friendship and fellowship between Uni- 
tarians and Universalists. Let the young 
people now add their influence to these fra- 
ternal expressions, for in their hands lies 
the future of Liberalism. Let us by our 
numbers and our earnestness make this a 
meeting of unusual moment to the cause of 
religion in this region. 

If you cannot come at seven o’clock, come 
later in the evening. Will the secretaries 
of the various unions please send the ap- 
proximate number of persons who expect 
to attend to Clifford B. Clapp, 951 Massa- 
chusetts Avenue, Cambridge, on or before 
Sunday, January 26, so that necessary ar- 
rangements can be made? All are invited, 
but each union is asked to appoint at least 
two delegates. 

CLIFFORD B. CLAPP, 
For hey Pc RU: 
Mary L. BaLiou, 
For the Y. P. C. U. 


The above notice has been sent to all the 
unions in the neighborhood of Boston, and 
it is expected that the secretaries will call 
the attention of their union members to 
this meeting and urge the presence of a large 
number of our young people. 

Friends and union members farther away 
are also invited, and especially are those 
doing business in the city urged to bear 
this date in mind. 


The Christian Register 


As the gathering is to be held in one of our 
Unitarian churches and the invitation to hold 
the meeting came from a Unitarian com- 
mittee, it seems only courteous to turn out 
a goodly conipany ; and, as hosts and hostesses 
of the occasion, extend a most cordial wel- 
come to these Universalist friends. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


The Wednesday noon service at King’s 
Chapel, Boston, January 29, will be con- 
ducted by Rey. C. E. Park of Boston. 


The second of two lectures by Prof. G. F. 
Moore on “The Origin of Religion,” will be 
given at King’s Chapel, Boston, Monday, 
January 27, at 2.30 P.M. 


A Vesper Service is held in the First 
Church in Boston, corner of Berkeley and 
Marlborough Streets, each Thursday after- 
noon, at half past four. All seats are free, 
and everybody is cordially invited. 


The annual meeting of the Barnard 
Memorial will be held on Sunday, January 
26, at three o’clock. The pastor will read 
his annual report and Rev. William H. 
Lyon, D.D., will give the address. The 
business meeting will be at two o’clock. 


Meeting of the Ministerial Union at 25 
Beacon Street, Monday, January 27. Morn- 
ing session in Room 3 at eleven o’clock. 
The subject of ‘The Paragraph Pulpit 
Plan” will be presented by Rey. Charles 
W. Casson. Luncheon at 12.30, fifty cents. 
Afternoon session in Channing Hall. Rev. 
Samuel A. Eliot, D.D., will speak on ‘‘Some 
Denominational Problems.’”’ Harry Lutz, 
Secretary. 


Rev. Edwin G. Brown, having satisfied 
the Committee on Fellowship for New 
England, is hereby commended to our 
ministers and churches. In accordance 
with the vote of the National Conference, 
at the expiration of six months from the 
date of his acceptance (Jan. 11, 1908), he 
will be received into full fellowship, unless, 
meanwhile, the executive committee shall 
take .adverse action. Edward A. Horton, 
Austin S. Garver, Augustus M. Lord, Com- 
mittee. 


Rey. Powhatan Bagnall of the A. M. E. 
Church, having satisfied the Committee on 
Fellowship for New England, is hereby 
commended to our ministers and churches. 
In accordance with the vote of the National 
Conference, at the expiration of six months 
from the date of his admission (Jan. 11, 
1908), he will be received into full fellow- 


ship, unless, meanwhile, the executive 
committee shall take adverse action. 
Edward A. Horton, Austin S. Garver, 


Augustus M. Lord, Committee. 


The annual meeting of the Worcester 
Conference will be held with the Fitchburg 
Unitarian Parish, January 29 and 30. The 
sermon Wednesday evening will be preached 
by Rev. C. E. Park. Thursday morning 
an addresss on “The Needs of Modern 
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Society for the Liberal Church,’’ will be 
given by Rev. Charles B. Elder, with dis- 
cussion opened by Hamilton Mayo, Esq., 
and Henry A. Macgowan, Esq. The noon 
devotional service will be conducted by Rev. 
Edward F. Hayward. At the afternoon 
session a business discussion will be opened 
by Rey. J. P. Sheafe, and a closing address 
given by Rev. W. F. Skerrye. 


Meetings, 


New ENGLAND ASSOCIATE ALLIANCE.— 
The midwinter session on January 16, in All 
Souls’ Church, Roxbury, was very largely 
attended. Over 400 were present, 90 
branches sent 372 delegates from three of 
the six States. The morning session was 


Hddresses. 


THE address of Rev. George D. Latimer, 
care Brown, Shipley & Co., Pall Mall, London, Eng. 


THE address of Rev. Richard W. Boynton 
will be, after January 1, West Ferry Street and Elmwood 
Avenue, Buffalo, N.Y. 


Deaths. 


HEWES.—At Mass., 15, 1908, 
Eleanor B., widow of Rev. James T. Hewes, and 
daughter of the late Jedediah and Elisabeth F. Jewett, 
of Portland, Me. 


CLARK.—At Germantown, Pa., Jan. 18, 1908, at the 
age of seventy-two, Mrs. Mary T. S. Clark, 


Cambridge, Jan. 


Several years of broken health, with a more rapid 
decline in recent months, had prepared her friends and 
herself for the final event; and she suffered little except 
for the inevitable restlessness of an active temperament 
and the impulse ofa lifetime spent amid manifold human 
interests. 

In April, 1904, she was made a widow, indeed, by the death 
of Mr. Edward W. Clark, the head of a prominent bank- 
ing house in Philadelphia, widely known as a man of in- 
telligence, integrity, and a courageous public spirit. 
Husband and wife wrought well together and their ample 
home was the seat of generous hospitality. 

Mrs. Clark has been from girlhood a parishioner of the 
late Dr. Furness in Philadelphia and shared her husband’s 
liberal convictions. The establishment in 1865 of the 
Unitarian Society of Germantown was made possible only 
by their joint endeavors and cheerful sacrifices. For the 
first ten years, they bore more than half the necessary ex- 
penses; and Mrs. Clark served as organist or choir 
leader, and was the leading spirit in many of the parish ac- 
tivities. A company of “‘faithful people’? drew around 
them; the society became compact, strong, and useful ; 
all the more so, perhaps, because of its heroic conquest of 
adverse conditions. As an illustration of the unfriendly 
atmosphere they were at first obliged to breathe, it is still 
remembered that an honest Quaker notary declined to 
draw a deed conveying a building site to the trustees of 
the new Unitarian Society. Edward and Mary Clark were 
young people then; they lived to see the icy prejudices of 
that ancient borough slowly melt away, and to be wel- 
comed and honored, along with their religious associates, 
in the common tasks and toils of an imperfect Christian 
civilization. 

Five sons and a daughter survive,—all happily settled. 
And there are children’s children to cherish the memory 
of an honorable ancestry and to claim the blessing 
promised to the seed of the righteous. CoG. As 


PASSED ON. 

At his residence in Tangerine, Fla., on Tuesday, jan. 
7, 1908, William H. Earle, in the seventy-seventh year of 
his age. Funeral services were held at the village church 
at ten o’clock a.m., January 8. Interment at Tangerine. 
Mr. Earle was born at Hubbardston, Mass., May 21, 1831, 
and was for many years a prominent and leading citizen of 
Tangerine. He was a firm believer in the Unitarian faith, 
always tailing an active part in church work wherever he 
was. He was largely instrumental in the formation of the 
Unitarian church at Vineland, N.J.,and was much inter- 
ested in the movements to organize a church at Jackson- 
ville, the only one in Florida. 


YEARS OF GOOD HEALTH by moving from 
l Mass.to Va. Purest water, genial climate, best so- 
ciety, in elevated Richmond suburb, 5 miles out by trolley. 
For facts,address E. S. Read, Highland Springs, Va, « 
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opened by an address of welcome by the 
pastor, Rev. Henry T. Secrist. This 
was followed by a series of ‘Practical 
Talks based on Experience,” by Mrs. Lucia 
Clapp Noyes, treasurer National Alliance; 
Mrs. Alice Reynolds Keyes, chairman 
National Appeals Committee; Mrs. Robert 
Willard, chairman Post-office Mission Work; 
Miss Susan A. Whiting, chairman Cheerful 
Letter Committee, and Miss Harriet E. 
Johnson, who spoke of the need for trained 
workers as Sunday-school superintendents 
and teachers and as ministers’ assistants. 
At the afternoon session Rev. Joseph H. 
Crooker, president of the Unitarian Temper- 
ance Society, presented some startling 
statistics regarding the saloon and the 
liquor traffic. He spoke of the personal 
responsibility of the individual in the 
matter of example, and of the desirability 
of total abstinence. In closing, he gave the 
reasons for the existence of a Unitarian 
Temperance Society. 

The last speaker of the afternoon was 
Rev. Frederic W. Perkins of Lynn and his 
subject, ‘‘The Indifference of Good People.” 
He said, in part: ‘‘It is somewhat difficult to 
account for so much indifference among 
good people. One reason is that the good- 
ness has been inherited and is not the result 
of any struggle. Another reason is the 
tendency to Pharisaism. Goodness un- 
consecrated by the spiri of service is danger- 
ous. The first wav o ercome this insid- 
ious danger is to ge people to do something. 
Second, one must have strong, clear, care- 
fully thought-out convictions. Third, one 
must have a mighty religious faith,—a belief 
in the eternal, not ourselves, that makes for 
righteousness.” 

After votes of thanks to the speakers of 
the day and the hostess branch, the meeting 
was declared adjourned. 

ALIcE D. SANBORN, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


Churches. 


Boston, Mass.—The Barnard Memorial, 
Rev. B. F. McDaniel: Miss Marian R. Case, 
of the Herford Club of the Arlington Street 
Church, who gave an interesting and in- 
structive talk on Egypt in December, came 
again January 3 and gave us an account of 
her visit to Japan. On both occasions a 
number of beautiful stereopticon views were 
shown in illustration, On Sunday, January 
5, the pastor gave an address on the travels of 
St. Paul, fully illustrated with appropriate 
views of scenery and copies of paintings by 
Raphael and modern artists. On January 
6 the New Year party for young and old 
together was held in the parlors, and at- 
tracted a goodly number. Little children 
and big ones, young men and women, fathers 
and mothers, had a joyous time together. 
February 7 there will be a choice musical 
treat from friends, conducted by Miss 
Elizabeth Loring of the Arlington Street 
Church. Later, an evening of music and 
recitations by Harvard student friends, who 
have acceptably entertained us in previous 
seasons, will be given. ‘These occasions fall 
on the first Friday evening of each month. 
The children’s sociable is on the second 
Monday evening and the adult sociable on 
the third Friday evening of each month. 
A class in dressmaking on Wednesday and 
Friday afternoons is doing good work. 


The Christian Register 


Many of our older members and others out 
in the world, working, and in domestic life, 
have here learned to cut and make their 
own garments and to fill positions requiring 
this skill. It is only natural that of all the 
classes maintained by us, the class in dancing 
and deportment should be the most popular 
and interesting. It is one of the free privi- 
leges of our Sunday-school pupils, and under 
Miss Marian Shaw’s skilful training it is 
convincing proof of the great value of this 
kind Of training for the right development 
of the child. More girls than boys learn to 
dance. It is an invaluable gymnastic, 
putting the boy or girl in easy, graceful 
control of his body, and bringing the sexes 
into natural and wholesome relations with 
each other in that part of our existence 
that should never be neglected,—the portion 
of every life that should be devoted to play, 
rest, and recreation, 


ALBANY, N.Y.—First Unitarian Society, 
Rey. William S. Morgan, Ph.D.: The annual 
meeting was held January 13. Great 
enthusiasm was manifested over the pros- 
perous condition of the society. ‘Three 
things were accomplished along the lines 
of finances during 1907: (a) The clearing 
off of -the mortgage on the church through 
the aid of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion. This leaves a property valued at 
$30,000 free of incumbrance. (b) All obliga- 
tions on the current account of the year 
have been met. (c) A note of $400 
against the society will be probably paid 
in full in a few days. About twenty new 
members have been added during the year, 
and the congregation largely increased. 
Fifty new members have been added to 
Unity Club. A men’s club has been started, 
which will show a charter membership of 
about sixty. After next May the society 
will be independent of all aid from the 
American Unitarian Association. Thirteen 
years ago, under the able leadership of Dr. 
Brundage, this society was reorganized. 
To have been able to establish this work 
in such an important centre and brought it 
to the present point of prosperity is an 
accomplishment of which the friends of 
liberal religion might justly be proud. The 
difficulties have been great in such a con- 
servative atmosphere, but the future is 
large with promise and there is no reason 
to think but what the coming years will 
bring such a fruitage as will amply repay 
for all the sacrifice, labor, and money invested 
in the cause of Unitarianism in Albany. 
The present minister has just completed 
the first year of his ministry with» this 
society, and looks forward with great hope 
to the work of the year before him. 


FLUSHING, L.I.—First Unitarian Church: 
This church, which has lately been formally 
organized, is profiting much by the fact that 
Rev. J. H. Ecob, D.D., is at present residing 
in Flushing and will occupy the pulpit as 
often as his other engagements will allow. 
The society looks hopefully forward to 
growth and usefulness. 


GENESEO, ILL.—First Unitarian Society, 
Rey. Milton J. Miller and Rev. David M. 
Kirkpatrick: On Wednesday evening, 
January 10, the church held its fortieth 
annual meeting. To the Unitarians and 
friends of the parish it was indeed a time 
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of rejoicing and spiritual uplift. The young 
ladies who had charge of the supper received 
well-merited applause. From many of the 
oldest members came the expression ‘this 
is the best yet.”” The tables were beautifully 
decorated, the banquet was artistic and 
bountiful. After the supper the pastor 
acted as toast-master. ‘The reports of the 
various officers were all most encouraging, 
especially the report of the church treasurer.. 
Mrs. M. J. Miller.reported for the women’s 
work. “A very real joy to all present was 
the inspiring words of Rev. Milton J. Miller, 
who, with his faithful and earnest wife, 
organized the parish forty years ago. ‘These 
faithful two have served the church for 
over twenty years, Rev. M. J. Miller as 
pastor. Since his retirement from the active 
work they have been both loyal supporters 
of the faith in every way. Mr. Kirkpatrick, 
in introduction, paid Mr. Miller and his 
good wife a well-deserved tribute. The 
principal address of the evening was delivered 
by Rev. W. M. Backus, the secretary of the 
Western Conference. His hopeful words 
on ‘“‘The Broader Faith” were inspiring and 
constructive. Mr. Backus complimented 
the minister and the parish for, all the 
evidences of prosperity manifested, and 
encouraged the industrial and literary work 
of the minister. Mr. Kirkpatrick during 
the past year started and taught some forty 
boys in manual training in the high school. 
Another encouraging feature was the report 
of a literary club. This year the member- 
ship is over eighty, and the interest increases. 
The members are from all the churches in 
town. This club is helpful in many ways, 
such as supplying flowers for the pulpit 
every Sunday, and it also brings good cheer 
to the sick. . 


KaLamazoo, Micu.—People’s Church, 
Rev. Joseph P. MacCarthy, Ph.D.: This has 
been a busy year thus far; all departments 
of church work have moved on aggressively. 
The principal event with the Women’s 
Society was their Christmas’ sale held during 
one afternoon and eyening, from which 
they realized $212. This society is a branch 
of the Alliance. During a large part of the 
year the Unity Society meeting on Sunday 
evening takes the place of a second church 
service and is very largely attended, excel- 
lent papers being read at each meeting, 
while once each month a social is held, and 
a monthly lecture is also given. ‘The 
Sunday-school has somewhat increased in 
membership. A ‘‘Christmas Frolic’ in- 
cluded a tree and Santa Claus and a parlor 
play, cunningly given by the smallest mem- 
bers of the school. The Young Men’s 
Christian Association of the city kept open 
house on New Year’s Day, and the minister 


The Children’s Mission 
To the Children of the Destitute in the City 
of Boston 

The Unitarian Children’s Charity. _ 

Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
pore meg temporary shelter or permanent homes to needy 

n. 

Childre: d for i ivat ili 
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Boston, who will take children to board or tice afte 4 

Additional donations and bequests are much needed to 
meet increasing demands. 

Rev.C, RES. Say Want Hi Slocaua 
ev.C.R. . . m. H, Treas. 
Parker B. Field, S : 


277 Tremont St. 
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and wife were invited to assist at the recep- 
tion with the other ministers. The annual 
Fellowship supper and business meeting 
occurred on January 7, and covers were laid 
for two hundred. On January 12 Rev. 
W. M. Backus of Chicago was with us and 
offering taken for American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation and Western Conference. At the 
close of the service a recognition service 
was held for a class of eleven new members. 
Post-office Mission work is being carried 
on this year more systematically than here- 
tofore, one feature being the publication, 
quarterly, of asermon. ‘The sermon topics 
for the month of January are as follows:— 
“Seeing the Invisible,’ ‘‘Touching the 
Intangible,’ ‘Hearing the Inaudible,’ 
“Doing the Impossible.’ A ‘Pulpit Para- 
graph” is conducted weekly by the minister 
in one of the city papers without any 
expense. 


LOuISVILLE, Ky.—Church of the Messiah, 
Rey. W. H. Ramsay: At the annual meeting 
there was a large attendance, both at the 
business meeting and at the social festivities 
that followed. The reports of the board of 
trustees, the Sunday-school superintendents, 
and the minister were very encouraging 
The spirit of unity and of earnest and hearty 
co-operation has been manifest in the life of 
the church during the past year. Although 
the Society has been under heavy unusual 
expenses, owing to the damage of the 
church property by a destructive wind 
storm last summer, and, also, by the neces- 
sity of replacing one of the furnaces and 
overhauling the old ones, the financial 
showing at the close of the business meeting 
was most satisfactory, and the additional 
sum needed to meet all the financial obliga- 
tions of the church will be easily raised by 
contributions from those who were unable 
to attend the meeting. The Women’s 
Alliance took charge of the supper. The 
committee in charge deserve the highest 
praise for the success with which all the 
arrangements were carried out. The tables 
were beautifully decorated with Southern 

_ smilax and mistletoe. 


Ricumonp, L,.I.—On December 29, Rev. 
George H. Badger, secretary of the Unitarian 
Conference of the Middle States and Canada, 
conducted the first service in a series of 
Unitarian meetings which will be directed 
by Mr. A, H. Sargent of Union Theological 
Seminary in consultation with Mr. Badger. 


WATERVILLE, ME.—First Unitarian Soci- 
ety, Rev. George Dana Sanders: The church 
has been enjoying ‘‘a revival season.’ <A 
series of Tuesday evening sermons by Rev. 
Paul Revere Frothingham, Rev. Thomas 
Van Ness, Rev. Charles Fletcher Dole, D.D., 
Rey. John Carroll Perkins, D.D., Rev. 
Samuel McChord Crothers, D.D., and Rev. 
William Wallace Fenn, dean of the Harvard 
Divinity School, resulted in new life both 


within the church and in the entire commu- 


nity. The audiences were large except on 
the evening of Dr. Crothers’s sermon. He 
literally cast his bread upon the waters. 
The rain fell in torrents and the wind blew 
furiously, but about seventy persons braved 
the elements and were richly repaid. The 
several churches of the city were invited to 
worship with us, and responded in large 
numbers. The pastors of these churches, 
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together with two of the professors of the 
college, assisted in the services. The ser- 
mons were uniformly of a high order, deeply 
spiritual and richly suggestive, and all who 
heard them are looking forward to a repeti- 
tion of what proved to be decidedly an 
upward pull both intellectually and_ spir- 
itually. 


YOUNGSTOWN, Ounto.—First Unitarian 
Church, Rev. Wayland L. Beers: The church 
held its annual meeting yesterday, follow- 
ing the service in the morning in Bushnell 
Hall. Members of the church and friends 
brought their contributions to a general 
dinner which was served shortly after the 


end of the church service, nearly forty 
persons being seated at the tables. At 
the conclusion the president of the society, 
F. A. Douglas, who has held that office 
since the organization following the first 
services held in the summer of 1904 by 
Rev. L. A. Harvey of Erie, now pastor of 
the church at Flatbush, L.I., called the 
meeting to order and in brief remarks 
referred to the work of these years, the 
struggle to gain a foothold, and the promise 
for the future, following which five mem- 
bers of the board of nine trusteés were 
elected as follows: Harry Parrock, Eugene 
K. Hull, Edward Barker, who is recently 
from Brockton, Mass., Thomas Taylor, and 
F, A. Douglas. The board will meet the 
coming Sunday and organize by the election 
of president, secretary, and _ treasurer 
Following the election one and another 
were called upon to speak, and when the 
most happy remarks were ended the day had 
worn away, it proving to be an all-day 
meeting most profitable to young and old. 
The short addresses by members and pastor 
all teemed with a spirit of helpfulness and 
service, an expression of joy over the pros- 
pects for the church, and satisfaction at the 
growth. The church register was passed 
around and nine persons added their names 
to the list signed to the bond of union, One 
action worthy of note was the adoption of a 
resolution of thanks to the American Unita- 
rian Association and appreciation for its 
work in the city, the secretary being directed 
to convey to the Association the action taken. 
The church feels the influence of the recent 
organization of the Liberal Club of the city, 
the movers being members of the church, 
prominent among them being the pastor, 
Rev. Wayland IL. Beers, and Mr. Barker, 
who was made president of the club. The 
organization held its third banquet last 
week at which forty-four were present. 
The address was given by Rabbi J. B. 
Grossman of Rodef Sholem Temple, who 
captivated his audience with many bright 
sayings. The club gives promise of exerting 
a wide influence for toleration in religious 
matters and wiping out of the prejudices 
that have long existed to the detriment of 
the cause of true Christianity. 


The London Wood-pigeon. 


Even London has its dodo. In the green 
island of the parks, surrounded by a sea of 
bricks and mortar, the wood-pigeon, one of 
the wildest and most active birds of the 
country, and a visitor to and from the) 
Continent, is slowly accumulating lethargic 
habits and their consequences, that may 
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some day justify us in naming it Columba 
inepta. Countrymen who have seen and 
admired the wild cushat in high flight at 
the rate of sixty miles an hour almost fail 
to recognize the species in the fat thing 
waddling among the sparrows, feeding from 
the fingers of man, and scarcely deigning to 
open its wings for the purpose of scrambling 
into the low bush in which its nest is per- 
ennially built. The fear of rats and cats is 
just sufficient to keep it from abandoning 
the air altogether and building and living on 
the ground. Even as it is, a removal of 
the fond protection that makes its easy life 
‘safe would in a few weeks cause the extinc- 
tion of the London wood-pigeon. 


“Drunk Innercent.”’ * 


BY HENRY MIXTER PENNIMAN. 


Splash, splash down the mountain pass- 
way, for the path lay in a stream fretting 
and playing in the narrows of a ‘“‘V”’ shaped 
valley. 

A mountaineer on his big mule and a 
preacher on his horse after a long, hot, hard 
day were riding homeward in the edge of the 
night. The preacher was tired enough to 
fall off, A long silence was broken by the 
man on the mule, 

“Mr. Preacher, you’ve ben yere nigh six 
year an all thet time I’ve knowed you’ve 
wanted to ast me one thing an you ain’t 
ast hit. Now f’m-goin’ to promise hit to ye 
without your astin’. 

“You've allus wanted to ast me not to 
drink no mo’, Now I promise I’ll drink no 
mo”, 

This was like 4 clap of thunder out of a 
clear sky. The horse moved over to the 
mule, and the big mountain hand almost 
crushed the preacher’s. The stump and 
rock in mid-stream that made them un- 
clasp was a relief, Again the silence was 
broken. 

“Mr. Preacher, this country will take 
notice that I am quitting and they’ll know 
you are into hit, and thar’s plenty of folks 
round yere will try and spile your mind 
about me. Now, if you hear I git drunk 
cometo me. Ef I get drunk I’ll tell ye, an I’ll 
still be a pullin’ to be a temperance man.” 

Not long after the preacher heard his 
mountain friend was drunk, and riding to 
his cabin asked point blank, ‘“‘Did you get 
drunk?” ‘‘Yes,’”? was the answer, “‘I got 
powerful drunk, but I got drunk, innercent.”’ 

“ How was that?’ 

“T’m troubled with cramps. When them 
cramps ketch holt, I hev to hev some whiskey 
to subjew their pain, and when I get nuf 
whiskey down to subjew their pain, hit 
onhinges my ideas as to what’s right, and 
I slip into the rest, innercent. 

“‘Mr. Preacher, I don’t ’low hits wrong to 
take er dram, but I do say hits wrong to 
git drunk. I cayn’t tak er dram and not 
tak mo’, so I ain’t goin’ to take er dram.” 
The Berea Quarterly. 


* Prof. Penniman is a Massachusetts man, educated 
at Brown University and Andover Seminary, who has been 
connected with Berea since 1895. More than any other 
member of the faculty he has assisted the president in 
making friends for Berea College, and more than any other, 
except Prof. Dinsmore, he has come into immediate con- 
tact with the mountaineers. He is what the Kentuckians 
call a “good mixer,” and he has preached on half the creeks 
in Eastern Kentucky, entering into the real life of the people 
with a sympathy which opens their hearts. 
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Pleasantrics. 


Teacher: “Wait a moment, Johnny. 
What%do you understand by that word 
‘deficit’??? “It’s what you’ve got when you 
haven’t got as much as if you just hadn’t 
nothin’.” 


Constable: ‘‘Come along, you’ve got to 
have a bath.” ‘Tramp: “A barf! What, 
wiv water?’’ Constable: ‘Yes, of course.” 
Tramp: ‘‘Couldn’t you manage it wiv one 
o’ them vacuum cleaners?” 


“When I was at Harvard,” said Dr. 
William F. Anderson of New York, “‘the 
boys had a little epigram with which they 
used to warn speakers not to be too prolix. 
It compared a speech to a wheel. ‘You 


know, professor,’ they would say, ‘the longer. 


the spoke, the greater the tire.’”’ 

“Why do you charge me twenty-five cents, 
when your sign says ‘First-class Hair Cut, 
Fifteen Cents’’’? demanded the indignant 
customer. The small French barber 
shrugged his shoulders and lifted his eye- 
brows. ‘Pardon, monsieur,’ he returned 
softly, “but it is not all who come to me 
that have the first-class hair.”—Youth’s 
Companion. 


Mr, George Nicholls, M.P., told an amusing 
story concerning the Deceased Wife’s Sister 
Act. He had been shown a letter which a 
man wrote to a member of Parliament, 
asking with much concern, ‘“Now that you 
have the Deceased Wife’s Sister Act passed, 
is it compulsory? I mean,” added the 
anxious inquirer, “if my wife dies, am I 
forced to have her sister?””—Christian Life. 


When the minister, who was a bachelor, 
had been helped to Mrs. Porter’s biscuits for 
the third time, he looked across the table 
at Rhoda, staring at him with round, wonder- 
ing eyes. ‘‘I don’t often have such a good 
supper as this; my dear,’2 he said in his 
most propitiatory tone, and Rhoda’s face 
dimpled, ‘‘We don’t, always,” she said, in 
her clear little voice. ‘‘I’m awful glad you 
came,’’— Selected, 


The following advertisement, quoted 
from a Boston paper of a date early in the 
nineteenth century, shows that the do- 
mestic problem is not one of modern manu- 
facture: ‘‘Much Wanted: A neat, well- 
behaved female to do kitchen work in a 
small family in Charlestown near Boston. 
She may pray and sing hymns, but not over 
the dishkettle. She may go to meetings, 
but not belong to the congregation of mid- 
night worshippers. Inquire at Repertory 
Office near Boston,” 


An Irish laborer entered a drug-store, 
and, drawing a paper bag from his pocket, 
poured on the counter a number of unattrac- 
tive lozenges. “Can ye examine this 
candy?” he asked. “It looks queer. What 
is the matter with it?’’? asked the druggist. 
“Pizen, Oi’m thinkin’. Dinnis Daly give 
thim to me b’y, and Dinnis is no frind of 
mine.’ ‘Well, I can make an analysis.” 
“All right. Oi’ll come to-morrow.” 
Irishman had reached the door, but he 
suddenly stopped. “And how much will 
that ’nalysis be costing me?” he inquired. 
“Five dollars,’’ was the answer. The man 
walked over to the counter and swept the 
lozenges into the bag, which he replaced in 
his pocket. ‘‘Niver moind,” he said. 
“Oi’ll feed wan to the cat.’’—Philadelphia 
Public Ledger. 
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Educational. 


The Misses Allen watinows educator, 


NATH’L T 
ALLEN, will their School for Girls, 


reo. mn 
OCTOBER 1, 1907. Address 
The MISSES ALLEN, West Newton, Mass. 


The 
MacDuffie School 
_ FOR GIRLS. 
Springfield © Massachusetts 


One of the pleasantest and most homelike 
schools in New England. Limited to fifty 
girls. Modern and complete in its equipment. 
The marked feature of the school is its individ- 
ual care of pupils physically and intellectually. 
The girls are given an outdoor life, a college 
preparation, or a general education. A unique 
plan of practical training. 
The climate is more equable than on the coast, 
and the absence of raw east winds makes it 
desirable for girls with a tendency to colds and 
throat troubles. q 
The school Year Book, details of courses, etc., 
with photographs of the picturesque buildings 
and grounds, will be sent on application. 
Address Box 1711. 

Principals: John MacDuftie, Ph D. 

Mrs. John MacDuffie, A.B. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 


FOR BOYS 
Elementary and advanced classes. 
teaching. Scholarships. A 
Course in FORESTRY. 
F. B. KNAPP, S.B., 
Box 639, Duxbury, Mass. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
; ANDOVER, N.H. 
A Unitarian School where young people of both sexes are 
fitted for college for $200 a year, including tuition and 
board. T. P. FARR, Principal. 


The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA. 
(Founded 1844) 


Is a modern, undogmatic training-school for the 
ministry, which seeks to combine accuracy of 
scholarship with catholicity of spirit and practical 
efficiency. In order to meet the demands made 
upon it by the churches, it needs at once double 
its present number of students. New students 
received January 30, at the beginning of the 
second semester. For catalogue address the 
President, ¥F. C. SOUTHWORTH. 
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Edited by Rev. Charles W. Wendte 
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Also an edition with services, 
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per copy. 
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